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What’s I 
„ News 1 

Business d Finance 

♦ 

T hree BOE officials 

broke with their col- 
leagues and called for an 
immediate rate increase, cit- 
ing quickening inflation. A1 

♦ Facebook has expanded 

its use of artificial intelli- 
gence to block terrorist pro- 
paganda in response to in- 
tense political pressure. A1 

♦ Nestle is considering 

selling its U.S. confection- 
ery business as it struggles 
to boost growth and accom- 
modate changing tastes. B1 

♦ The U.K. statistics body 

will stop giving the gov- 
ernment early access to 
official data in an effort to 
lower the risk of leaks. B1 

♦ Global sales of spirits 
and mixed drinks rose last 
year while beer and wine 
sales fell, underscoring a 
shift in consumer tastes. B1 

♦ Pension funds and life in- 
surers are lending directly 
to firms, taking bigger risks 
in search of higher yields. B1 

♦ U.S. prosecutors are mov- 
ing to seize $540 million in 
assets they allege were 
bought with stolen money 
tied to the 1MDB scandal. B5 

♦ The Fed's rate increase 

drew a muted response in 
Asian markets. The dollar 
was steady against most 
major currencies. B7 

♦ Nike is cutting more than 
1,000 global jobs, or 2% of its 
workforce, as the sneaker 
firm battles slowing sales. B2 

♦ Uber was sued for breach 
of privacy by a woman who 
was raped by a driver for the 
firm in India. WSJ.com 

World-Wide 

♦ 

♦ May's government came 
under mounting pressure 
over the London high-rise 
fire that killed at least 17, 
as authorities brace for 
many more deaths. A1 

♦ Chinese scientists sent 

linked light particles from 
space to Earth, an advance 
that gives China a leg up in 
quantum communications. A1 

♦ Greece's creditors agreed 
to release the next tranche 
of its $96.5 billion bailout, 
but put off a final decision 
on debt relief until 2018. A3 

♦ The U.S. Senate passed a 

bill to expand Russian sanc- 
tions and wrest more control 
of sanctions policy from the 
Trump administration. A3 

♦ Southern Syria has be- 
come the most volatile 
flashpoint between the U.S. 
and Iran as the countries vie 
for control in the area. A4 

♦ Trump's firing of Comey 
as FBI chief is now a subject 
of the probe headed by 
Mueller, which has expanded 
to include obstruction. A5 

♦ GOP lawmaker Scalise, 

who was shot during a con- 
gressional baseball practice, 
remained in critical condition 
after multiple surgeries. A5 

♦ The U.S. student jailed 
in North Korea for over a 
year has suffered severe 
neurological injury, doc- 
tors treating him said. A5 

♦ A blast outside a kinder- 
garten in China killed seven 
people, authorities said. A3 

♦ A leaked recording 

emerged of Australia's 
leader mocking Trump. A3 
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A Father Speaks About a Silent Son 



PROFOUND INJURY: Otto Warmbier, returned to the U.S. from North Korea this week, has suffered serious brain damage. His father, Fred 
Warmbier (above), in the jacket his son wore during a confession last year (inset), said he was angry his son was 'so brutally treated/ A5 

Facebook Targets Terror 


New software blocks 
content and users, 
without seeking any 
human moderation 

By Sam Schechner 

Under intense political 
pressure to better block ter- 
rorist propaganda on the in- 
ternet, Facebook Inc. is leaning 


more on artificial intelligence. 

The social-media firm said 
Thursday that it has ex- 
panded its use of AI in recent 
months to identify potential 
terrorist postings and ac- 
counts on its platform— and 
at times to delete or block 
them without review by a hu- 
man. In the past, Facebook 
and other tech giants relied 
mostly on users and human 
moderators to identify offen- 


sive content. Even when algo- 
rithms flagged content for 
removal, these firms gener- 
ally turned to humans to 
make a final call. 

Companies have sharply 
boosted the volume of con- 
tent they have removed in the 
past two years, but these ef- 
forts haven't proven effective 
enough to tamp down a 
groundswell of criticism from 
governments and advertisers. 


They have accused Facebook, 
Google parent Alphabet Inc. 
and others of complacency 
over the proliferation of inap- 
propriate content— in particu- 
lar, posts or videos deemed as 
extremist propaganda or 
communication— on their so- 
cial networks. 

British Prime Minister The- 
resa May ratcheted up com- 
plaints this month in the wake 
Please see TERROR page A2 


Bank of 
England 
Turns 
Hawkish 
On Rates 

By Jason Douglas 
And Wiktor Szary 


LONDON-A trio of Bank of 
England officials broke ranks 
with their colleagues in June 
to push for an immediate in- 
crease in interest rates, one of 
several signals that the U.K. 
central bank has moved a step 
closer to withdrawing the 
emergency stimulus it put in 
place after last year's Brexit 
referendum. 

The BOE said Thursday that a 
majority of officials voted to 
hold the central bank's bench- 
mark interest rate steady this 
month at 0.25%, but minutes of 
the Monetary Policy Commit- 
tee's discussions showed officials 
are growing increasingly anxious 
about quickening inflation. 

The unexpectedly hawkish 
stance initially pushed the 
pound higher, though by mid- 
afternoon it was down 0.06% 
against the dollar at $1.2745. 
The news comes after the U.S. 
Federal Reserve on Wednesday 
said it would increase its 
Please see BOE page A4 


Greece's Creditors 
Refuse to Ease Debt 

Greece's lenders agreed to 
release the next tranche of the 
country's bailout, but put off a 
decision on debt relief. A3 


RURAL AMERICA IS STUCK 
IN THE DIAL-UP AGE 


London Toll Climbs 
As Concerns Mount 


♦ 

Limited broadband access keeps residents from joining the modern economy 


By Jennifer Levitz and Valerie Bauerlein 


CALEDONIA, Mo.— Jeanne Wilson Johnson 
raises sheep and angora goats, and to sell 
the wool and mohair online she drives 4 
miles to the parking lot of Roy's gas station, 
the closest spot for decent internet access. 

At her 420-acre farm, Ms. Johnson pays 
$170 a month for a satellite internet service 
too slow to upload photos, much less con- 
duct business. 

As in many rural communities, broadband 
here lags behind in both speed and available 
connections. Federal data show only a frac- 
tion of Washington County's 25,000 resi- 
dents, including Ms. Johnson, have internet 
service fast enough to stream videos or ac- 
cess the cloud, activities that residents 80 


miles away in St. Louis take for granted. 

“We don't feel like we're worth it," said 
Ms. Johnson, 60 years old. 

Delivering up-to-date broadband service 
to distant reaches of the U.S. would cost 
hundreds of billions of dollars, experts esti- 
mate, an expense government, industry and 
consumers haven't been willing to pay. 

In many rural communities, where avail- 
able broadband speed and capacity barely 
surpass old-fashioned dial-up connections, 
residents sacrifice not only their online pas- 
times, but also chances at a better living. In 
a generation, the travails of small-town 
America have overtaken the ills of the city, 
and this stubborn technology disconnect is 
both a cause and a symptom. 

Please see RURAL page A6 


By Jenny Gross 
And Wiktor Szary 


LONDON— Prime Minister 
Theresa May's government 
came under mounting pressure 
over the fire that engulfed a 
high-rise building, killing at 
least 17 and leaving authorities 
bracing for far more, as critics 
pushed for answers about how 
a disaster of such scale could 
have happened in the U.K. 

The charred building, which 
looms over a rapidly gentrify- 
ing neighborhood not far from 
central London, continued to 
smolder Thursday and was at 
risk of internal collapse with 
bodies still inside. The death 
toll was expected to rise, pos- 
sibly significantly, though au- 


thorities said the process of 
identifying the dead could 
take weeks. 

London police commander 
Stuart Cundy wouldn't specu- 
late on the total number of 
people who died, but said he 
was hopeful it wouldn't reach 
more than 100. 

“It is not inevitable it will 
reach triple figures," Mr. Cundy 
said. “From my personal per- 
spective I really hope it is not." 

The early-morning fire that 
blazed through the hulking 24- 
story tower where hundreds 
lived has raised questions 
about whether officials were 
too slow to address concerns 
about fire-safety measures in 
low-income housing. 

Please see FIRE page A4 


Chinese Scientists 
Make Quantum Leap 


By Josh Chin 


BEIJING— Chinese scien- 
tists have succeeded in send- 
ing specially linked pairs of 
light particles from space to 
Earth, an achievement ex- 
perts in the field say gives 
China a leg up in using quan- 
tum technology to build an 
unhackable global communi- 
cations network. 

The result is an important 
breakthrough that establishes 
China as a pioneer in efforts 
to harness the enigmatic prop- 


erties of matter and energy at 
the subatomic level, the ex- 
perts said. 

In an experiment described 
in the latest issue of Science, a 
team of Chinese researchers 
used light particles, or pho- 
tons, sent from the country's 
recently launched quantum- 
communications satellite to es- 
tablish an instantaneous con- 
nection between two ground 
stations more than 1,200 kilo- 
meters (744 miles) apart. 

Using the quantum proper- 
Please see CHINA page A2 


Cocktails Gain as Consumers Lose Taste for Beer and Wine 

The world is drinking less, though sales of spirits and mixed drinks are still growing. B1 

WORLDWIDE CONSUMPTION IN 2016, CHANGE FROM A YEAR EARLIER 
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The Bell Tolls for ‘ Whom ' (to the Disgust of Grammatical Purists) 

* * * 

As the word is increasingly neglected and scorned, die-hard grammarians fight to save it 


By Spencer Jakab 


When Twitter users open 
their home pages, they are 
greeted by an inset box at the 
top of the screen in which 
three words appear in gray 
type: “Who to follow." 

Correct grammar? Cer- 
tainly not. 

Plenty of Twitter users, in- 
cluding members of the blue- 
checkmarked elite, have com- 
plained about that oversight. 


“The 'whoms' put up a good 
fight, but we ultimately opted 
for a more natural cadence 
and the 'whos' won out," says 
Twitter spokeswoman Brielle 
Villablanca. 

This sort of grammatical 
nonchalance doesn't sit well 
with many people, among 
them Thomas Steiner, a sys- 
tems engineer at Google. 

Mr. Steiner, a German who 
lives and works in Hamburg, 
says Twitter's language an- 


whqj^ 

A 

noys him. “As a non-native 
speaker, I make a lot of effort 
to learn the language, and the 
people who should know bet- 
ter don't," he says. 

In his spare time, he wrote 
a free browser plugin that au- 
tomatically corrects the “who" 


to “whom." He “fixed the in- 
ternet," gushed one user of 
the program. 

Mr. Steiner has a kindred 
spirit in British scriptwriter 
James T. Harding, who recalls 
that, as a teenager, he used to go 
through music videos and cor- 
rect the soundtracks. That was 
around the time he established 
an imaginary group called the 
Grand Order of the Whomic Em- 
pire. Today, the case-sensitive 

Please see WHOM page A5 
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WORLD NEWS 

Turkey Sees Itself as a Target in Qatar Squeeze 



Turkish President Recep Tayyip Erdogan addressed parliament in Ankara on Tuesday. 



MIDDLE EAST 
CROSSROADS 

By Yaroslav Trofimov 


Turkish President Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan's determina- 
tion to stand by Qatar, a 
tiny Gulf emirate under a 
barrage of sanctions by 
Saudi-led Arab nations, has 
taken many in the Middle 
East by surprise. 

But for Mr. 
Erdogan, this 
conflict is 
deeply per- 
sonal. If Tur- 
key allows Qa- 
tar's 

autonomy to be crushed, offi- 
cials in Ankara fear Mr. Erdo- 
gan's administration could be 
next to face international 
pressure. 

“Whatever Qatar is ac- 
cused of, Turkey can also be 
accused of, and Erdogan is 
aware of that. There is a 
sense in the Turkish leader- 
ship that they are aiming at 
Qatar but really are trying 
to target us," said Asli Ay- 
dintasbas, a Turkey special- 
ist at the European Council 
on Foreign Relations. 

“Hence the reaction and the 
overreaction." 

Saudi Arabia, the United 
Arab Emirates, Egypt and 
Bahrain this month cut dip- 


lomatic and trade ties with 
Qatar. They accused the 
emirate of sponsoring ter- 
rorism and demanded it end 
support for the Muslim 
Brotherhood, an Islamist 
group these Arab nations 
have declared a terrorist or- 
ganization. 

T urkey, by contrast, 
sees the Brotherhood 
as a legitimate move- 
ment with broad popular ap- 
peal. Once imprisoned for 
his own Islamist politics, 

Mr. Erdogan has a long- 
standing affinity with the 
group and with other Isla- 
mist organizations that 
seemed ascendant through- 
out the region in the after- 
math of the Arab Spring. 

Following the 2013 mili- 
tary coup that ousted a 
Brotherhood-run govern- 
ment in Egypt, these groups 
have been crushed or driven 
underground almost every- 
where. Amid this anti-Isla- 
mist backlash, Qatar is the 
only country left in the re- 
gion that is aligned with 
Mr. Erdogan's position on 
the Brotherhood, and that 
also openly supports the 
Palestinian movement 
Hamas. Both Qatar and Tur- 
key also oppose an escala- 
tion of Saudi Arabia's con- 
frontation with Iran. 

Mr. Erdogan— who has 
nurtured a personal bond 
with Qatari Emir Sheikh 
Tamim bin Hamad Al- 
Thani— moved swiftly to off- 
set the Saudi-led effort to 
isolate Qatar. Alongside 
Iran, Turkey opened air cor- 


ridors to Qatari flights that 
have been barred from 
Saudi airspace. Ankara has 
also fast-tracked legislation 
to deploy thousands of 
troops to Qatar, aiming to 
prevent regime change in 
the wealthy emirate. 

Addressing the Qatar cri- 
sis this week, Mr. Erdogan 
said “taking action to isolate 
a country in all areas is inhu- 
man and un-Islamic"— a re- 
mark that seemed to ques- 
tion the Islamic credentials 
of the House of Saud. Pro- 
government Turkish newspa- 
pers, meanwhile, have ac- 
cused the U.A.E. of 
orchestrating last year's 
failed military coup against 
the Turkish leader. 


“Turkey does not see this 
as a bilateral crisis but as a 
beginning of a regional cri- 
sis. Qatar supported the 
Arab Spring, moderate Sunni 
Islamic groups such as Mus- 
lim Brotherhood, and these 
are the positions that Tur- 
key shares too," said Galip 
Dalay, research director at A1 
Sharq Forum, an Istanbul 
think tank backed by Qatar. 
“Turkey feels all of its 
stances on major regional is- 
sues are also being targeted. 
If Qatar gives in to these 
pressures, Turkey will lose 
its closest ally." 

Groups supported by Tur- 
key and Qatar also include ji- 
hadist militias in Syria and in 
Libya, some of them uncom- 


fortably close to al Qaeda. In 
Libya, in particular, Qatar 
and Turkey have backed one 
side of the civil war against a 
rival alliance supported by 
Egypt and the U.A.E. 

T hese connections are 
one of the reasons why 
President Donald 
Trump— overruling Secretary 
of State Rex Tillerson's at- 
tempts to defuse the crisis— 
has backed the Saudi move 
on Qatar. 

“The nation of Qatar has 
historically been a funder of 
terrorism at a very high level," 
Mr. Trump said last week. Qa- 
tar has denied the charge. 

Mr. Erdogan's relationship 
with Mr. Trump is tenuous 


at best, and the Turkish 
leader failed to win any ma- 
jor concessions during a 
Washington trip last month. 
His new readiness to dam- 
age Turkey's ties with big 
Arab states— and potentially 
the U.S.— on Qatar's behalf 
has already alarmed the 
country's opposition. 

“The decision that Presi- 
dent Erdogan has made was 
^ a wrong decision. His affilia- 
tion with the Muslim Broth- 
| erhood is more important to 
5 him than his allied relation- 
< ship with Saudi Arabia and 
^ U.A.E. and other countries," 
g said Ozturk Yilmaz, a for- 
s mer ambassador who now 
I serves as a lawmaker with 
j| CHP, Turkey's biggest oppo- 
° sition party. “Siding with 
| Qatar against other Arab al- 
3 lies would backfire one day 
or another." 

To Mr. Erdogan's critics, 
this reckless plunge into yet 
another Middle East crisis 
also shows just how volatile 
Ankara's policies have be- 
come now that the Turkish 
president has eliminated 
most checks and balances. 

“The Turkish foreign pol- 
icy has become highly per- 
sonalized, just like its do- 
mestic policies," said Bulent 
Gultekin, a former governor 
of Turkey's central bank 
who teaches at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. “In do- 
mestic policy, it worked in 
Erdogan's favor each time 
he was able to up the ante. 
When it comes to foreign 
policy, however, he's got 
into trouble because he be- 
haves on impulse." 



CHINA 



A composite photo taken in December shows a satellite-to-earth link established between the Chinese satellite Micius and an experiment platform in Tibet. 


Continued from Page One 
ties of tiny particles to create 
a secure communications net- 
work is scientifically and 
technically demanding, secu- 
rity researchers say, and 
China is years away from be- 
ing able to build one. 

If China ultimately succeeds, 
such a system could undermine 
U.S. advantages in penetrating 
computer networks. 

The Pentagon, in an annual 
report on China's military de- 
livered to Congress last week, 
described the quantum satel- 
lite launch in August as a 
“notable advance in cryptog- 
raphy research." 

While the U.S. is also pursu- 
ing quantum communications, 
it has concentrated more atten- 
tion and resources on research 
into quantum computing. Euro- 
pean physicists have developed 
many of the theories and basic 
practices underlying quantum 
encryption, but their Chinese 
counterparts are better-funded 
with government resources. 

Disclosures by former Na- 
tional Security Agency contrac- 
tor Edward Snowden in 2013 
about U.S. spying on Chinese 
networks rattled Beijing, and 
have pushed the country to 
bolster cybersecurity measures 
in a variety of ways. 

“The Snowden revelations 
undoubtedly played a part in 
the drive towards quantum 
technologies, as it revealed the 
degree of sophisticated threat 
Chinese counterespionage and 
cyberdefenses were facing," 
said John Costello, a fellow 
specializing in China and cy- 
bersecurity at the nonpartisan 
Washington-based think tank 
New America. 


The experiment exploited a 
phenomenon of quantum me- 
chanics that allows two parti- 
cles to be entangled so that 
whatever happens to one is im- 
mediately reflected in the phys- 
ical state of the other, no mat- 
ter how far apart they are. 
Albert Einstein once described 
this as “spooky action." 

By using a satellite, the Chi- 
nese scientists avoided the in- 
terference at ground level that 
had limited transmissions of 
entangled particles. 

Previously, scientists had 
projected entangled photons 
distances of about 60 miles 
through the air or using fiber- 
optic cables on the ground, ac- 
cording to the study. 


“The Chinese experiment is 
quite a remarkable technologi- 
cal achievement," said Artur 
Ekert, a professor in quantum 
physics and cryptography at 
Oxford University. 

Anton Zeilinger, a physicist 
at the University of Vienna who 
is working with Chinese re- 
searchers on a different experi- 
ment involving the satellite, 
said the result had exceeded 
his expectations. 

The Chinese team behind 
this week's report was led by 
physicists from University of 
Science and Technology of 
China in the eastern city of 
Hefei. The university also led 
development of the satellite, 
named Micius after a fifth- 


century B.C. philosopher. 

Photons and other sub- 
atomic particles can be en- 
coded with cryptographic 
keys— the kind used to scram- 
ble and unscramble messages. 
The state of a particle changes 
as soon as it is intercepted, 
making it impossible for a third 
party to steal the key without 
alerting the intended recipient. 

Quantum encryption can 
be defeated when it isn't 
used properly, said Alexander 
Ling, an expert in quantum 
communications at the Cen- 
ter for Quantum Technologies 
in Singapore. 

Deployed correctly, quantum 
encryption would protect data 
against conventional snooping 


and protect networks against 
efforts in the U.S. and else- 
where to build quantum com- 
puters powerful enough to de- 
feat the math-based encryption 
currently in use. 

The process described by 
the Chinese researchers in this 
week's report is too slow and 
complex to be used for practi- 
cal quantum communications, 
said Gregoire Ribordy, co- 
founder of Geneva-based quan- 
tum cryptography firm ID 
Quantique. Mr. Ribordy's com- 
pany recently formed a joint- 
venture to sell quantum-com- 
munications equipment in 
China— photon generators and 
receivers for the exchanging of 
encryption keys through land- 


based, optic-fiber networks. 

But he said China would be 
able to connect its embassies 
and other government facilities 
around the world by launching 
a second quantum satellite to 
expand the transmission 
range— something he predicted 
could happen within five years. 

“They could do large-scale, 
global-scale quantum commu- 
nications," said Mr. Ribordy. 
“They've gathered experience 
with this satellite." 

Pan Jianwei, a physicist at 
the University of Science and 
Technology of China in Hefei 
and one of the scientists who 
led the study, said his team 
was tackling the efficiency 
problem in the process. 


TERROR 

Continued from Page One 
of a series of deadly terror at- 
tacks in the U.K. and sought 
new international agreements 
to regulate the internet and 
force technology companies to 
filter content pre-emptively. 

In response, Facebook dis- 
closed new software that it 
said it is using to better po- 
lice its content. One tool, in 
use for several months now, 
combs the site, including live 
videos, for known terrorist 
imagery, like beheading vid- 
eos, to stop them from being 
reposted, executives said 
Thursday. The tool, however, 
doesn't identify new violent 
videos like the Cleveland mur- 
der that was posted on Face- 
book in April. 

Another set of algorithms 
attempts to identify— and 
sometimes autonomously 
block— propagandists from 
opening new accounts after 
they have already been kicked 


off the platform. Another ex- 
perimental tool uses AI that 
has been trained to identify 
language used by terrorist 
propagandists. 

Facebook declined to say 
what portion of extremist ma- 
terial it removes is being 
blocked or removed automati- 
cally, and what percentage is 
reviewed by humans. 

The firm's new moves re- 
flect a growing willingness to 
trust machines to help even in 
part with thorny tasks like dis- 
tinguishing inappropriate con- 
tent from satire or news cov- 
erage-something firms 
resisted after a spate of at- 
tacks just two years ago as a 
potential threat to free speech. 

One factor in the changed 
approach, Facebook executives 
said, has been the improved 
ability of algorithms to iden- 
tify unambiguously terrorist 
content in some cases, while 
referring other content for hu- 
man review. 

While an ISIS-propaganda 
photo posted without a caption 
may be an easy removal for an 


algorithm, the same image 
with a caption might for in- 
stance require human review, 
said Monika Bickert, Face- 
book's head of global policy 
management. Similarly a be- 
heading video that has previ- 
ously been removed is easy to 
block. Short clips of the same 


Social-media firms 
insist they want to 
stamp out terrorism 
on their platforms. 

video, or a never-before-seen 
but similar looking video, 
might need a reviewer to check 
if they are part of a news re- 
port or other commentary. 

“Our AI can know when it 
can make a definitive choice, 
and when it can't make a de- 
finitive choice," said Brian 
Fishman, lead policy manager 
for counterterrorism at Face- 
book. “That's something new." 


Another factor in the fresh 
AI push: a spate of recent ter- 
rorist attacks and scandals in- 
volving ads being shown be- 
fore jihadist videos. 

Just days before a general 
election in the U.K., for in- 
stance, the campaigns for the 
country's two main parties 
pulled political ads from Al- 
phabet's YouTube video-shar- 
ing site after being alerted 
those ads were appearing be- 
fore extremist content. 

Germany earlier this year 
proposed a bill that could fine 
firms up to €50 million ($56 
million) for failing to remove 
fake news or hate speech— in- 
cluding terrorist content. 

The U.K. and France pub- 
lished a counterterrorism ac- 
tion plan this week that calls 
on technology companies to 
go beyond deleting content 
that is flagged, and instead 
identify it beforehand to pre- 
vent publication. 

“There have been promises 
made. They are insufficient," 
said President Emmanuel Ma- 
cron of France on Tuesday. 


Facebook has expanded its 
use of human reviewers to 
look at what executives said 
are difficult cases. In May, the 
company said it would add 
about 3,000 new moderators 
to its community operations 
team that takes down content 
that violates Facebook poli- 
cies, expanding the team by 
two thirds. Across the com- 
pany, Facebook said it has 150 
people focused on counterter- 
rorism as their core job. 

—Jack Nicas 
contributed to this article. 


CORRECTIONS d 
AMPLIFICATIONS 


Christine Shropshire's first 
name was incorrectly given as 
Christina in a Management ar- 
ticle Wednesday about insid- 
ers on corporate boards. 

Readers can alert The Wall Street 
Journal to any errors in news articles 
by emailing wsjcontact@wsj.com. 
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WORLD NEWS 


Greece and Creditors Reach Deal 


Accord unlocks more 
bailout funds but puts 
decision on debt relief 
off until next year 

By Nektaria Stamouli 


ATHENS— Greece's credi- 
tors agreed on Thursday to re- 
lease the next tranche of its 
€86-billion ($96.5-billion) bail- 
out but put off final decision 
on relieving the country's 
crushing debt burden until Au- 
gust of next year. 

The agreement, reached in 
Luxembourg among the finance 
ministers of the eurozone, un- 
locks €8.5 billion of the bailout 
fund. While that brings Greece 
a small step closer to the end 
of an eight-year ordeal, the 
creditors' refusal to address 
debt relief leaves the depleted 
country with bleak prospects 
for the future and at risk of 
needing yet another bailout 
down the road. 

Greece's travails remain a 
black mark in a eurozone that 
has otherwise found fresh con- 
fidence this spring, underscor- 
ing the bloc's failure to root 
out the problems that threat- 
ened the single currency's in- 
tegrity five years ago. 

The government of Prime 
Minister Alexis Tsipras en- 
acted unpopular austerity 
measures whose effects extend 
well beyond next year's end of 
the current bailout program 
with the aim of convincing 
creditors to go beyond releas- 
ing the next payment and re- 
structure Greece's debt. 

Athens hoped debt relief 
would clear the way for the 
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Greek pensioners taking part in an antiausterity protest outside the Greek parliament in Athens on Thursday. 


European Central Bank to in- 
clude Greek debt in its mas- 
sive bond-buying program, 
thus giving a major boost of 
confidence to Greek and for- 
eign investors. 

Instead, the lenders on 
Thursday named some limited 
measures for potential debt 
relief next year, and postponed 
further discussion until late 
2017 at the earliest, after elec- 
tions in Germany, where con- 
cessions to the Greeks are 
deeply unpopular. That means 


any further clarification would 
likely come too late for the 
ECB to include Greece in its 
bond-buying program. 

That delay will make it 
more challenging for Athens to 
re-enter capital markets and 
issue enough debt to meet its 
financing needs after the cur- 
rent bailout ends, thus likely 
necessitating another rescue, 
bankers and economists say. 

Meanwhile, without large- 
scale investment from outside, 
Greece's depleted economy 


may struggle to build up much 
steam. The OECD expects the 
Greek economy, which has 
shrunk 27% since 2008, to ex- 
pand only 1.1% this year, com- 
pared with 3.7% in Ireland, 
which bounced back strongly 
from its own 2010 bailout. 

To be sure, business execu- 
tives and bankers agree 
Greece's economy has bot- 
tomed out and shows signs of 
healing. Tax collection has im- 
proved, the government has 
begun implementing reforms, 


and international investors 
have shown some appetite for 
the country this year. 

The Greek economy, how- 
ever, remains critically ill. A 
quarter of all Greeks live un- 
der the poverty line, and 23% 
are unemployed. More than 
400,000 Greeks, many highly 
qualified, have left the country 
since the crisis. The number of 
companies in the country has 
plunged 27% since 2008. And 
credit agencies still rank Greek 
bonds as junk. 


BRUSSELS BEAT | By Stephen Fidler 

May's Setback Puts Brexit in Limbo 



Theresa May could be forced to keep the U.K. in the Ell's single market and customs union. 


British 
Prime Minis- 
ter Theresa 
May's election 
debacle has 
brought a 
surge of optimism to Lon- 
don's financial district. It is 
based on the hope that the 
outcome will derail her plans 
for a radical break from the 
European Union. 

There are real reasons to 
believe that Mrs. May will 
have to change tack and jet- 
tison her pre-election plans 
to leave the EU's single mar- 
ket and its customs union. 

But there are no guaran- 
tees. Her minority Conserva- 
tive government is precari- 
ous and dependent on the 
support not only of Northern 
Ireland's Democratic Union- 
ist Party, but also of a mi- 
nority of members of Parlia- 
ment from her own party for 
whom a complete break from 
the EU is an overwhelming 
priority. Brexit could still go 
either way. 

There are several impor- 
tant obstacles to Mrs. May's 
pre-election vision. 

Inside her own govern- 
ment, some of her cabinet 
members are worried about 
the disruption Brexit would 
wreak on the economy and 
want to retain the closest 
ties possible with the EU. 

Mrs. May was previously 
criticized for running her 
government with very little 
input from economists or 
business. Now, expectations 
have risen that the Treasury 
and its chief, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Philip Ham- 
mond, will influence the gov- 
ernment's approach by mak- 


ing a more vocal case for 
hugging the EU tight. 

As for the 10 MPs from 
the mainly Protestant North- 
ern Irish DUP, they will likely 
agree to support Mrs. May 
on essential votes and keep 
her in power. But there will 
be a price. 

The DUP backs the U.K.'s 
departure from the EU, but it 
wants a “frictionless" border 
with the Irish Republic and 
no “special deal" for North- 
ern Ireland that would in- 
crease its separation from the 
U.K. Without such a special 
deal for the province, North- 
ern Ireland couldn't join the 
Republic inside the EU's sin- 
gle market, an outcome some 
observers have mooted and 


the DUP wholly rejects. 

For Britain as a whole, 
one way to minimize friction 
on trade would be to enter 
an agreement to form a cus- 
toms union with the EU. 

That would preserve tariff- 
free trade and the EU's com- 
mon external tariff. 

This, however, has a big 
drawback in the eyes of 
some of Mrs. May's lawmak- 
ers: It severely limits the 
U.K.'s ability to sign its own 
preferential trade deals with 
other countries, leaving the 
international trade depart- 
ment of pro-Brexit minister 
Liam Fox without a brief. 

Mrs. May's majority in the 
House of Commons is razor 
thin even with DUP support, 


and the Commons is over- 
whelmingly anti-Brexit. A 
Wall Street Journal examina- 
tion of past declarations 
shows well over 400 of the 
650 lawmakers there to be 
against Brexit. Most of them 
want a closer relationship 
with the EU than that laid 
out by Mrs. May. 

Mrs. May's leadership is 
tenuous. Her party could un- 
seat her or her government 
could fall. “You can get by 
with a weak government if it 
doesn't have to do anything. 
But with Brexit, this govern- 
ment has a lot to do," said 
Gus O'Donnell, formerly Brit- 
ain's most senior civil ser- 
vant and now chairman of 
the Frontier Economics con- 


sulting firm. 

There will be incentives 
for Conservatives not to 
break ranks: Most won't 
want to bring about the gov- 
ernment's fall, given that an- 
other election soon could 
bring a Labour government 
to power. 

But not every loss for the 
government in the Commons 
would bring it down and any 
hard-line government posi- 
tion could be outvoted by a 
“soft Brexit" majority. 

The unelected House of 
Lords has limited powers to 
rebuff the will of the elected 
g chamber. But its members 
I are overwhelmingly anti- 
^ Brexit and can return legisla- 
te tion to the Commons for re- 
t consideration. Mrs. May's 
u feeble mandate increases the 
^ likelihood of this happening 
g with some important Brexit 
5 legislation. 

But while Mrs. May's abil- 
ity to railroad any pure ver- 
sion of Brexit through Parlia- 
ment is thus severely 
constrained, the fiercely 
anti-EU wing of her own 
party will try to keep her 
true to its members' vision. 

They argue that, in one 
respect at least, the election 
delivered an unambiguous 
verdict. Both Conservatives 
and Labour laid out in their 
manifestos that Britain 
should leave the single mar- 
ket. With the two major par- 
ties winning more than 82% 
of the vote, they say this is a 
mandate to leave the single 
market. 

For an optimistic finan- 
cial-services industry, this 
interpretation of the vote 
isn't good news. 



Senate 

Expands 

Russia 

Sanctions 

The U.S. Senate overwhelm- 
ingly passed a bill Thursday to 
expand sanctions on Moscow 
and wrest more control of 
Russian sanctions policy from 
the Trump administration, 


By Paul Sonne 
and Natalie Andrews 
in Washington 
and Anton Troianovski 
in Berlin 


bucking criticism of the legis- 
lation from European allies, 
the State Department and the 
Kremlin. 

The bipartisan bill, which 
passed in the Senate in a 98-2 
vote, requires that the admin- 
istration receive congressional 
approval to lift existing sanc- 
tions on Russia. It also broad- 
ens sanctions on Russia's en- 
ergy sector, mandates 
punishment of malicious cyber 
actors and crimps financing 
available to Russia's banking 
and energy sectors. 

The result is the strongest 
rebuke yet from U.S. lawmak- 
ers to Moscow over Russia's 
alleged interference in the 
2016 U.S. presidential cam- 
paign and over other behavior. 

If the bill becomes law, it 
would mark a major escalation 
by Washington, essentially 
dashing any hopes in Moscow 
for sanctions relief and signal- 
ing Mr. Trump can't remove 
the penalties until Russia dis- 
plays a significant change in 
behavior. 

But the bill could run into 
trouble at the White House. 
Secretary of State Rex Tiller- 
son said Russia should be held 
accountable for interference in 
the 2016 campaign but argued 
that Congress shouldn't tie the 
president's hands when it 
comes to sanctions. 

Congress could theoreti- 
cally override a presidential 
veto of the bill with a two- 
thirds vote in each chamber. 

The legislation comes six 
months after U.S. intelligence 
agencies issued the declassi- 
fied version of a report con- 
cluding Russia ordered an in- 
fluence campaign to aid Mr. 
Trump against former Secre- 
tary of State Hillary Clinton 
during the 2016 election. 

Russian President Vladimir 
Putin criticized the Senate bill 
before its passage, describing 
it as the product of domestic 
political battles in the U.S. 

Certain energy provisions 
of the bill also prompted a 
rare public rebuke from Euro- 
pean allies, which largely have 
imposed sanctions on Russia 
in lockstep with Washington 
since the Ukraine-Russia con- 
flict in 2014. 

Germany and Austria issued 
a statement taking issue with 
a section of the bill that allows 
the president to sanction com- 
panies providing certain 
goods, services or investments 
for the construction of Rus- 
sian energy export pipelines. 

“We cannot accept a threat 
of extraterritorial sanctions, il- 
legal under international law, 
against European companies 
that participate in developing 
European energy supplies," 
German Foreign Minister Sig- 
mar Gabriel and Austrian 
Chancellor Christian Kern said 
in their statement. “Europe's 
energy supply is Europe's 
business, not that of the 
United States of America." 
—Emre Peker in Brussels and 
Thomas Grove in Moscow 
contributed to this article. 


WORLDWATCH 


AUSTRALIA 

Prime Minister 
Mocks Trump 

A leaked recording emerged 
of Australia's prime minister 
mocking President Donald 
Trump, the latest awkward epi- 
sode between two allied lead- 
ers whose relationship had got- 
ten off to a rocky start. 

In an address to an annual 
press ball at Australia's Parlia- 
ment on Wednesday, Malcolm 
Turnbull poked fun at the U.S. 
president about his alleged con- 
nections to Russia, and over 
their first official meeting in 
May on a mothballed aircraft 
carrier in New York. 


"It was beautiful. It was the 
most beautiful putting-me-at- 
ease ever," Mr. Turnbull joked 
to the crowd, impersonating 
Mr. Trump's voice to laughter 
and applause. "The Donald and 
I, we are winning and winning 
in the polls. We are winning so 
much. We are winning like we 
have never won before." 

In his routine, Mr. Turnbull 
cracked jokes about "fake polls," 
riffing off Mr. Trump's frequent 
attacks on "fake news." 

"We're winning in the real 
polls. You know, the online 
polls. They are so easy to win. I 
have this Russian guy. Believe 
me it's true. It is true," Mr. 
Turnbull said. 

The prime minister's speech 


was supposed to be strictly off 
the record and unreported, but 
video and audio recording was 
leaked to an Australian televi- 
sion news channel. 

—Rob Taylor 

CHINA 

Several Are Killed in 
Blast Outside School 

An explosion outside a kin- 
dergarten in eastern China 
killed seven people and injured 
dozens, authorities said. 

The cause of the blast wasn't 
known. It occurred at 4:49 p.m. 
outside the Fengxian Innovation 
Kindergarten in Jiangsu province, 
police said. 


Videos purportedly of the 
aftermath of the blast were 
circulated on social media and 
showed adults and children ly- 
ing on the ground, some cov- 
ered in blood. 

The authenticity of the vid- 
eos couldn't be verified by The 
Wall Street Journal. 

Class was still in session, so 
students and teachers at the 
kindergarten weren't affected, 
based on preliminary checks, 
according to the Fengxian gov- 
ernment. 

Two people died at the 
scene, and five died in a hospi- 
tal. At least 66 people were in- 
jured, nine of them severely, 
authorities said. 

— Eva Dou 



GRIM TOLL: Some 31 people were killed when Islamist extremists 
attacked a restaurant in the Somali capital of Mogadishu, police said. 
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Terrorist Was 
‘Unyielding’ 
On Islam 



Below, Youssef Zaghba, one of three men whose terrorist rampage in London killed eight. Above, a memorial for their victims. 


Valeria Collina tried in June 
2016 to enter the east London 
fast-food restaurant where her 
son Youssef Zaghba worked in 
the kitchen. He blocked her at 
the door, saying she couldn't 
sit there unaccompanied by a 
male relative. 


By Eric Sylvers 
in Fagnano, Italy , 
and Giovanni 
Legorano in Rome 


"He was becoming more 
and more unyielding in his 
views on Islam," Ms. Collina 
said in an interview outside 
Bologna. "But there was no 
reason to think it could end in 
the terrible act that he did." 

More than a year before 
Zaghba and two other terror- 
ists killed eight people in a 
rampage at London Bridge and 
nearby Borough Market this 
month, the Italian-Moroccan 
man's steady radicalization 
had alarmed his family and 
raised the suspicions of Italian 
authorities. But despite the 
warning signs, he slipped 
through the grasp of Italian 
security personnel with an ag- 
gressive approach to extrem- 
ists and years of experience 
combating the mafia. 

"You hear about the guys 
who become terrorists after 
coming out of jail or those who 
are ex-drug addicts looking for 
something to latch onto," Ms. 
Collina said. "But Youssef is a 
different case and maybe that 


makes it more dangerous and 
harder to control." 

The problem of Islamic ex- 
tremism has been less severe 
in Italy than in other European 
countries, in part because 
Muslim immigration has been 
more limited here than else- 
where in the region. About 
2.7% of the country's popula- 
tion is Muslim, compared with 
8.7% in France, according to 
the World Religion Database. 

Italy hasn't suffered a major 
Islamist terrorist attack. The 
country has seen about 100 
foreign fighters depart for bat- 
tlefields in the Middle East, 
and several hundred people are 
under special observation for 
the risk of radicalism in Italian 
jails— far fewer than in other 
large European countries. 

The country has long had 
some of Europe's strictest an- 
titerrorism laws, a legacy of its 
experience combating the ma- 
fia and homegrown political 
terrorism. Authorities have 
broad authority to wiretap 
suspects and to order preven- 
tive detention if they feel a 
subject could repeat an offense 
or hide potential evidence. 

But since most of the coun- 
try's suspected Islamist ex- 
tremists are foreign-born, au- 
thorities' main tool in 
combating them has been ex- 
pulsion and repatriation. Italy 
has been especially aggressive 
at expelling people who dis- 
play extremist views, even if 
they haven't been convicted of 


any crime. Since January 2015, 
the country has expelled 184 
suspected extremists. 

Such techniques didn't ap- 
ply to Zaghba, who was born 
in Morocco of an Italian 
mother and a Moroccan father 
and had dual citizenship. Ms. 
Collina, born in Bologna, 
moved to Morocco about 25 
years ago after converting to 
Islam and marrying Zaghba's 
father. She gave birth to her 
son there in 1995. The two re- 
turned to Italy in 2015 after 
Zaghba failed two university 
exams in Morocco. 

In 2014 when Ms. Collina 
and her son still lived in Mo- 
rocco she noticed that he had 
an Islamic State flag on his 
Facebook profile. He told her 
he wanted to go to Syria. 



"He'd say to me, That's pure 
Islam, I'm going to go there,' " 
Ms. Collina said. "But I never 
thought he wanted to go to 
Syria to fight and even less that 
he would do a terrorist attack." 

Once they moved to Italy, she 


said, Zaghba told her he pre- 
ferred how she dressed in Mo- 
rocco, where she wore a face 
covering known as a niqab that 
left only a narrow opening for 
her eyes. Another time he 
scolded her because a small bit 
of her pants could be seen under 
her long robes, Ms. Collina said. 

In March 2016, Italian police 
stopped Zaghba at the Bologna 
airport with a one-way ticket 
to Istanbul. They found Islamic 
State propaganda on his phone 
and his mother told them her 
son wanted to reach Syria. An- 
titerrorism agents searched 
her house, taking away a tablet 
computer, documents, cell- 
phones and phone cards. 

But the authorities lacked 
sufficient evidence to hold 
Zaghba and had to release him 


after a few hours. They took 
away his passport and contin- 
ued to monitor his move- 
ments, but couldn't expel him 
because he was an Italian citi- 
zen. About a month later, a 
court-appointed attorney 
helped him get his passport 
back, and almost immediately 
he departed for London. 

It was there, according to 
Ms. Collina, that her son un- 
derwent the radicalization 
that would lead to the terror- 
ist attack, specifically at the 
gym where Zaghba met 
Khuram Butt, another of the 
London Bridge attackers. 

"He had his politics and I 
had mine," his mother said. 
"He believed in ISIS and I 
tried to show him what they 
do is wrong." 
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Prime Minister Theresa May, center, visited the scene of the Grenfell Tower fire in London on Thursday. 


FIRE 

Continued from Page One 

Mrs. May ordered a public 
inquiry. "We need to know 
what happened," she said. “We 
owe that to the families, to the 
people who have lost loved 
ones, friends, and the homes 
in which they lived." 

The blaze comes on the 
heels of a trio of terrorist at- 
tacks, including one in London 
less than two weeks ago, in a 
procession of dispiriting news 
over the past three months. 
Donations flooded into com- 
munity centers. Families ap- 
pealed on social media for in- 
formation on people who were 
unaccounted for. 

Mr. Cundy said 17 of 37 
people receiving hospital 
treatment were in critical care. 


It wasn't clear how many 
may have been trapped inside 
and weren't yet counted. But 
witnesses have described peo- 
ple screaming for help or at- 
tempting to signal from their 
apartments with lights. Others 
jumped from high floors to es- 
cape the flames. 

"Our absolute priority for 
all of us is identifying and lo- 
cating those that are missing," 
Mr. Cundy said. Officials were 
using teams of dogs to search 
because it was too dangerous 
for firefighters to go to the top 
floors. Victims would be iden- 
tified using fingerprints, DNA 
and dental records, he said. 

Details began to emerge 
about some of the victims. Da- 
vid Lammy, a Labour law- 
maker, said his friend living on 
the 20th floor was communi- 
cating on Facebook that she 
was about to faint hours after 


the fire started. She is miss- 
ing, and likely dead, he said. 

Another victim was identi- 
fied as Mohammed AlHajali, a 
Syrian refugee who arrived in 
the U.K. in 2014 and was 
studying civil engineering. He 
lived on the 14th floor. 

"His dream was to be able 
to go back home one day and 
rebuild Syria," said the Syrian 
Solidarity Campaign, a U.K. 
network of refugee-rights ac- 
tivists. "Mohammed undertook 
a dangerous journey to flee 
war and death in Syria, only to 
meet it here in the U.K., in his 
own home." 

He was separated from his 
older brother, Omar, who man- 
aged to get out. He went back 
to his flat where he talked to a 
friend on the phone, waiting 
to be rescued. After two hours, 
he said goodbye and asked his 
friend to pass the message on 


to his family because the fire 
had reached him, the group 
said. 

The fire's swift spread re- 
vived concerns about the 
safety of low-income public 
housing in one of the world's 
wealthiest cities, where hous- 
ing for the poor can butt up 
against some of the world's 
most expensive real estate. 
The building, Grenfell Tower, 
sits amid an otherwise upscale 
area in the tony district of 
Kensington and Chelsea. 

The public-housing block was 
built in 1974 and recently went 
through an £8.6 million ($11 
million) refurbishment that in- 
cluded new exterior cladding 
and a new heating system. 

Fire experts have suggested 
that the materials used on the 
outside of the building may 
have enabled the fire to 
swiftly spread. Ray Bailey, the 
managing director at Harley 
Facades Ltd., which completed 
the refurbishment work, said 
that the company was "not 
aware of any link between the 
fire and the exterior cladding 
to the tower." 

Residents said they heard 
few, if any, alarms, and had 
complained for years about the 
building's fire safety, including 
that it lacked adequate emer- 
gency exits. It wasn't clear if 
the building had sprinklers, 
but residents who escaped the 
fire said none had come on. 

The Kensington and Chelsea 
Tenant Management Organiza- 
tion, which manages Grenfell 
Tower for the local council, 
didn't respond to requests to 
comment on whether sprin- 
klers had been installed. It 
said on Wednesday that it was 
too early to speculate on the 
cause and what contributed to 
the fire's spread. 


BOE 

Continued from Page One 
benchmark federal-funds rate 
by a quarter percentage point 
to a range between 1% and 
1.25% and penciled in one 
more increase later this year if 
the economy performs in line 
with its forecast. 

For three MPC members— 
Kristin Forbes, Ian McCafferty 
and Michael Saunders— inten- 
sifying inflationary pressures 
justified an immediate increase 
in the BOE's benchmark rate to 
0.5%, a move that would re- 
verse the quarter-point cut im- 
plemented in August. 

The remaining five mem- 
bers of the panel, including 
Gov. Mark Carney, voted to 
stay put for now, citing uncer- 
tainty over the outlook for 
growth, the minutes record. 
One seat on the nine-member 


panel is currently vacant fol- 
lowing the departure in Febru- 
ary of Deputy Governor Mi- 
nouche Shafik. 

All eight officials agreed, 
though, that their tolerance for 
rising inflation is wearing thin. 
Officials had previously said 
they were prepared to tolerate 
a burst of rapid price-growth to 
keep the economy on an even 
keel as the U.K. began exit talks 
with the European Union. 

But the minutes record their 
unease after annual inflation 
accelerated to 2.9% in May, 
well in excess of the BOE's 2% 
goal and the bank's own fore- 
casts. They also noted the 
economy appeared poised to 
recover somewhat in the sec- 
ond quarter after a soft start 
to the year and that the labor 
market remained healthy. 

"Overall, the degree of 
spare capacity in the economy 
appeared limited, but, at the 
same time, the inflation over- 


shoot relative to the target 
could be more pronounced 
than previously thought," the 
minutes record. 

With inflation accelerating 
and promising signals on 
growth, "there were argu- 
ments in favor of a moderate 
tightening in monetary pol- 
icy," the MPC said. 

The minutes of June's 
meeting contained other sig- 
nals that officials are adopting 
a more hawkish stance on bor- 
rowing costs. A statement in- 
cluded as recently as May that 
interest rates could be cut as 
well as raised was dropped. 
Officials noted that domestic 
inflationary pressures in the 
British economy appeared to 
be intensifying. And they 
sounded upbeat on the pros- 
pects for exports and business 
investment to power growth 
while squeezed consumers 
take a breather. 

Joanna Davies, senior econ- 


omist at Fathom Consulting in 
London, said it is possible the 
MPC may raise the bank's 
benchmark rate later this year 
to reverse August's cut to 
0.25%. But she said she 
doubted such a move would be 
followed by others. 

"With economic growth set 
to soften, we would not view 
any such move as a step on 
the road to policy normaliza- 
tion, despite the more hawkish 
tone of this month's MPC 
meeting," she said. 

The minutes made no refer- 
ence to last week's election in 
the U.K., which cost Prime 
Minister Theresa May her par- 
liamentary majority. 

Mr. Carney had been due to 
speak Thursday alongside the 
U.K.'s Treasury chief, Philip 
Hammond, at an annual gath- 
ering of bankers in London's 
financial district. But the 
event was canceled following 
the fire in London. 


U.S., Iran at Risk 
Of Clash in Syria 


Southern Syria, once the qui- 
etest corner of the country's 
multisided conflict, has unex- 
pectedly become the most vola- 
tile flashpoint between America 
and Iran as the two countries vie 
for control. 


By Dion Nissenbaum in 
Washington and Maria 
Abi-Habib in London 


The U.S. military has moved 
mobile artillery-rocket launchers 
into southern Syria for the first 
time, as American troops in the 
area face increasing dangers 
from Iran-backed forces. Iran's 
best-known military com- 
mander, meanwhile, was photo- 
graphed praying with allied 
fighters in Syria, a visit seen by 
some U.S. officials as a public 
taunt by Tehran. Worried the 
situation may spiral out of con- 
trol, U.S. military commanders 
are pressing Moscow to step in. 

"This is rapidly developing, 
it's not settled at all and I don't 
even know that there's a good 
direction determined yet," one 
U.S. official said. 

For years, the U.S. military 
has focused its firepower in 
Syria on defeating Islamic State 
and largely avoided direct con- 
frontations with President 
Bashar al- Assad's forces and his 
Iranian allies. But the risks of a 
confrontation in southern Syria 
have unexpectedly increased as 
the U.S. has ramped up its opera- 
tions against Islamic State. 

The jostling is partly driven 
by a view among some U.S. offi- 
cials that the vast desert could 
become a staging ground for 
President Donald Trump's na- 
scent efforts to counter Iranian 
influence in the region, including 
Tehran's efforts to establish firm 
control over weapons supply 
routes running through Iraq, 
Syria and into Lebanon. 

Elite U.S. special operations 
forces have stepped up training 


and brought in more firepower 
to a small garrison known as al- 
Tanf, near a key border crossing 
with Iraq. 

Last month, the U.S. military 
carried out a rare airstrike on al- 
lies of Mr. Assad, who were 
heading toward the garrison and 
were viewed as a threat. That 
was followed by three more air- 
strikes, including the shootdown 
of an Iranian-made drone that 
had attacked U.S. military advis- 
ers in southern Syria. 

While the U.S. focuses on Is- 
lamic State, Mr. Assad's forces 
and their allies are pushing to- 
ward a key Iraq-Syria border 
crossing in the south now held 
by Islamic State. The offensive, 
U.S. officials said, appears aimed 
at preventing U.S.-backed Syrian 
rebels trained at al-Tanf from 
moving north to seize the Abu 
Kamal border crossing. Control 
of Abu Kamal would let the reb- 
els cut off any possible Iranian 
weapons shipments. 

As the rival military forces 
jockey for position, Lt. Gen. Ste- 
phen Townsend, head of the 
U.S.-led coalition battling Islamic 
State, has repeatedly asked the 
Russian military to constrain its 
allies in Syria, U.S. officials said. 

To help check further threats, 
the U.S. military has sent High 
Mobility Artillery Rocket Sys- 
tems into southern Syria to pro- 
tect the garrison at al-Tanf. 

The expanding U.S. military 
moves are being countered by 
Iran. Earlier this week, Qassem 
Soleimani, head of Iran's elite 
Qods Force, was photographed 
praying in southern Syria with 
militants backed by Tehran. The 
photos didn't escape notice at 
the Pentagon, where Defense 
Secretary Jim Mattis is intent on 
preventing Iran from seizing an 
advantage in Syria. "Jim Mattis 
has spent the last 15 years think- 
ing about Iran," said one U.S. of- 
ficial. "He's not going to let the 
Iranians surprise him." 



A U.S.-backed fighter, left, and a U.S. soldier, right, took up 
positions in May at a border crossing between Syria and Iraq. 
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Mueller Probe 
Delves Into 
Obstruction 


WASHINGTON-President 
Donald Trump's firing of for- 
mer FBI Director James 
Comey is now a subject of the 
federal probe being headed by 
Special Counsel Robert Muel- 


By Del Quentin Wilber , 
Shane Harris 
and Paul Sonne 


ler, which has expanded to in- 
clude whether the president 
obstructed justice, a person 
familiar with the matter said. 

Mr. Mueller is examining 
whether the president fired 
Mr. Comey as part of a 
broader effort to alter the di- 
rection of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation's probe into 
Russia's alleged meddling in 
the 2016 presidential election 
and whether associates of Mr. 
Trump colluded with Moscow, 
the person said. 

Mark Corallo, a spokesman 
for Mr. Trump's personal law- 
yer, Marc Kasowitz, denounced 
the revelation in a statement. 

"The FBI leak of informa- 
tion regarding the president is 
outrageous, inexcusable and il- 
legal," Mr. Corallo said. 

Peter Carr, a spokesman for 
Mr. Mueller, declined to com- 
ment. The special counsel's pur- 
suit of an obstruction of justice 
probe was reported Wednesday 
by The Washington Post. 

On Thursday, Mr. Trump 
signaled his unhappiness over 


the new turn in Mr. Mueller's 
inquiry, writing that he is the 
target of "the single greatest 
WITCH HUNT in American po- 
litical history." 

"They made up a phony col- 
lusion with the Russians story, 
found zero proof, so now they 
go for obstruction of justice 
on the phony story. Nice," the 
president wrote on Twitter. 

Though Mr. Trump didn't 
mention Mr. Mueller by name, 
he appeared to have the special 
counsel's office in mind, adding 
on Twitter that the inquiry is 
being "led by some very bad 
and conflicted people!" 

Mr. Trump's allies have 
put forward a similar argu- 
ment in the month since the 
Justice Department ap- 
pointed Mr. Mueller to inves- 
tigate Russia's alleged inter- 
ference in the election. They 
have maintained that Mr. 
Mueller isn't an impartial 
figure and can't carry out an 
independent inquiry. 

Newt Gingrich, a former 
Republican House speaker 
and a campaign supporter of 
Mr. Trump, tweeted Monday 
that "Republicans are delu- 
sional if they think the spe- 
cial counsel is going to be 
fair. Look who he is hir- 
ing.... Time to rethink." 

The White House staff on 
Thursday continued to refer 
all questions about the issue 
to Mr. Trump's personal legal 



Special Counsel Robert Mueller's investigation has expanded into examining whether President Donald Trump obstructed justice. 


team, but acknowledged that 
the president himself was will- 
ing to discuss it himself. 

"I think there were some 
developments yesterday and 
he was responding to those," 
said Sarah Huckabee Sanders, 
principal deputy press secre- 
tary, referring to the presi- 
dent's morning tweets. Asked 
why he could respond and she 
couldn't, Ms. Sanders said 
with a smile: "because I'm not 
the president." 

She said that she wasn't 
aware that anyone at the 
White House had received a 
request for documents relating 
to the investigation, and that 
Mr. Trump didn't intend to 
dismiss Mr. Mueller. "He has 
no intention to make any 


changes," she said. 

Mr. Mueller's team is plan- 
ning to interview Director of 
National Intelligence Dan 
Coats and National Security 
Agency Director Mike Rogers, 
the person familiar with the 
matter said. The special coun- 
sel also plans to interview 
Rick Ledgett, who recently re- 
tired as the deputy director of 
the NS A, the person added. 

While Mr. Ledgett was still 
in office, he wrote a memo 
documenting a phone call that 
Mr. Rogers had with Mr. 
Trump, according to people fa- 
miliar with the matter. During 
the call, the president ques- 
tioned the veracity of the in- 
telligence community's judg- 
ment that Russia had 


interfered with the election 
and tried to persuade Mr. Rog- 
ers to say there was no evi- 
dence of collusion between his 
campaign and Russian offi- 
cials, they said. 

Russia has denied any gov- 
ernment effort to meddle in 
the election. Mr. Ledgett de- 
clined to comment, and offi- 
cials at the NS A didn't re- 
spond to a request for 
comment. An aide to Mr. Coats 
declined to comment. 

For the president, tweeting 
about an active criminal inves- 
tigation carries risks. White 
House advisers have urged 
him to hold back out of con- 
cern that anything he writes 
could be fodder in a Russia 
probe that is now looking into 


his own conduct. 

His tweets are also out of 
step with the views of some 
congressional Republican lead- 
ers, who have said Mr. Mueller 
should be given the space to do 
his job. Should Mr. Mueller wind 
up clearing Mr. Trump of any 
wrongdoing, that would vindi- 
cate the president and allow him 
to put the Russia controversy 
behind him, they have said. 

On Thursday, Sen. John 
Thune (R., S.D.), chairman of 
the Senate Republican Con- 
ference, described Mr. Muel- 
ler as a "man of integrity" 
who "needs to be allowed to 
do his work." 

—Carol E. Lee 
and Peter Nicholas 
contributed to this article. 


Prognosis Darkens for Wounded GOP Lawmaker 


By Louise Radnofsky 
And Peter Nicholas 


WASHINGTON-President 
Donald Trump said that Re- 
publican Rep. Steve Scalise is 
"in some trouble" Thursday, a 
day after the House's third- 
ranking congressman was shot 
during a practice of the Repub- 
lican congressional baseball 
team. 

In a statement at the White 
House, the president stepped 
back from his own optimistic 
assessments the previous day 
of the Louisiana lawmaker's 
condition, as the extent of his 
injuries from the Wednesday 
morning baseball-field attack 
emerged. 

Mr. Scalise, the House ma- 
jority whip, was shot once in 
the left hip and was in critical 
condition after multiple surgi- 
cal procedures, the Washing- 
ton hospital treating him said 
late Wednesday. 

MedStar Washington Hospi- 
tal Center said the bullet 
caused extensive internal dam- 
age and that Mr. Scalise had 
undergone two surgical proce- 
dures and was expected to un- 



President Donald Trump and first lady Melania Trump shake hands with Dr. Ira Rabin while leaving 
the MedStar Washington Hospital Center, after visiting with victims of Wednesday's shooting. 


dergo more, and had received 
"multiple" units of blood 
transfusion. 

"It's been much more diffi- 
cult than people even thought 
at the time," Mr. Trump said at 
a White House event Thursday. 


On Wednesday morning, a 
gunman opened fire as about 
22 Republican congressman 
and others gathered at a base- 
ball field in Alexandria, Va., 
near Washington to practice 
for Thursday night's game 


against the Democratic team. 

In addition to Mr. Scalise, a 
Capitol Police officer, a lobby- 
ist and a young congressional 
aide were shot. Another con- 
gressman and police officer 
sustained minor injuries. 


Officials have identified 
the suspected gunman as 
James T. Hodgkinson, a 66- 
year-old home inspector who 
had run-ins with neighbors in 
an Illinois suburb of St. Louis. 
Mr. Hodgkinson was killed by 
police, officials said. 

The Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and other law enforce- 
ment agencies said in a joint 
statement Thursday that they 
had recovered weapons at the 
scene including a 9 mm hand- 
gun and a 7.62 caliber rifle. 

Federal investigators traced 
the weapons and determined 
they were purchased from li- 
censed firearms dealers, and 
found "no evidence to suggest 
that the purchases were not 
lawful," the statement said. 

Mr. Trump, first lady Mela- 
nia Trump and the White House 
physician visited Mr. Scalise's 
bedside Wednesday night and 
met with Mr. Scalise's wife, 
Jennifer, and the medical team, 
including a top hospital official, 
Ira Rabin. 

White House physician 
Ronny Jackson, who had also 
cared for Mr. Trump's prede- 
cessor, Barack Obama, earlier 


visited the hospital to learn 
about Mr. Scalise's condition, 
the White House said. 

Mr. Trump sent a tweet af- 
ter leaving, saying that Mr. Sca- 
lise was "in very tough shape— 
but he is a fighter. Pray for 
Steve!" 

Vice President Mike Pence 
and his wife, Karen, visited the 
hospital on Thursday morning 
and spoke with Mr. Scalise's 
family, as well as with Capitol 
Police Officer Crystal Griner, a 
spokesman for Mr. Pence said. 

Officer Griner, who was shot 
in the ankle in the attack, is also 
recovering at MedStar Washing- 
ton Hospital Center, the White 
House said Wednesday night. 

A congressional lobbyist for 
Tyson Foods Inc., Matt Mika, is 
being treated at another hospi- 
tal and has been described by 
his family as in a critical con- 
dition. Congressional aide 
Zach Barth was shot in the leg 
and has been released from 
the hospital. On Thursday 
morning he made several tele- 
vision appearances with his 
boss, Rep. Roger Williams of 
Texas, whose ankle was in- 
jured during the attack. 


WHOM 

Continued from pageAl 
Mr. Harding runs a lightly vis- 
ited Facebook group, the Whom 
Appreciation Society. 

As for when "whom" is ap- 
propriate: It is correct if the 
word is the object of a preposi- 
tion or a verb, such as in Hem- 
ingway's "For Whom the Bell 
Tolls." The choice should be 
"who" if the word serves as the 
subject of a sentence or clause. 

Ben Yagoda cares about 
such matters as the author of 
several books on language and 
a professor of English and 
journalism at the University of 
Delaware. Still, he doesn't in- 
sist on 100% whom-compliance 
either. For Twitter, he says, "It 
would be worse to say 'whom 
to follow.' It's so stilted. I 
mean, here you are on social 
media with all these exclama- 
tion points and whatever." 

The writer Calvin Trillin 
has gone further: "As far as 
I'm concerned, 'whom' is a 
word that was invented to 
make everyone sound like a 
butler," he once wrote. 

Think about it: Would any- 
one listen to a band called 
"The Whom"? And for that 
matter, would the signature 
phrases of "Ghostbusters" and 
a certain Bo Diddley song have 
worked if they read "Whom ya 
gonna call?" and "Whom Do 


You Love?" 

Even Mr. Harding, the script- 
writer, makes concessions for 
how people actually talk. One 
exception is a recurring charac- 
ter in a script he wrote, a 
1,224-year-old vampire. "She 
uses 'whom' when it's appropri- 
ate because she's old-fash- 
ioned," Mr. Harding says. 

Arrayed in galactic war 
against these accommodating 
types is Doctor Whom, a "gram- 
matically correct TimeLord" 
created by Adam Roberts, who, 
besides being a professor of 
19th-century literature at Royal 
Holloway, University of London, 
is a writer of science fiction. 

In a nod to the subtitle of 
Lynne Truss's grammar best 
seller "Eats, Shoots & 
Leaves"— which is "The Zero 
Tolerance Approach to Punctu- 
ation"— Doctor Whom has ad- 
opted a "zero tolerance ap- 
proach to parodication," 


according to the cover of a 
book about him, as he travels 
through time righting gram- 
matical and other wrongs. 

"I'm a grammar pedant in a 
lighthearted way," says Mr. 
Roberts. "There's a difference 
between being a grammar 
Nazi and a Nazi." Mr. Roberts 
continues to use "whom" 
when it is proper and encour- 
ages others to do so too, be- 
cause "there's just something 
elegant about it.'" 

There could be other advan- 
tages, if a 2014 Wired article is 
to be believed. The magazine 
sifted through profiles at dating 
sites Match.com and OkCupid 
trying to figure out what sorts 
of things made someone a more 
desirable date. Among other 
tips for success— be into yoga, 
don't mention religion, learn to 
surf— Wired found that men 
who used "whom" had 31% 
greater success at getting dates. 



A scene from 'Ghostbusters 11/ above. The franchise's signature 
phrase may not have worked had it been 'Whom ya gonna call?' 


"This changes everything!" 
wrote the University of Pennsyl- 
vania's normally buttoned-down 
Language Log. "It's not just 
about the inflectional marking 
of relative and interrogative 
pronouns any more, people; it's 
about getting more sex!" 

Carelessly throwing around 
"whom," though, can raise the 
risk of the embarrassing misstep 
known as a hypercorrection: us- 
ing what the speaker thinks is 
correct grammar, but isn't. 

Mr. Yagoda sees this with 
his students. They might 
write, "I will talk to whomever 
knows the answer." 

The correct word there, of 
course, is "whoever."' Reason: 
The object of the preposition 
"to" isn't the word that comes 
right after it but the whole 
clause that follows, and "who- 
ever" is that clause's subject. 

"Whom" has hung on some- 
what better with the written 
than the spoken word, but it is 
losing ground there, too. A 
scan through Google Books 
shows one use of "whom" for 
every five of "who" in the year 
1800. By the start of the 20th 
century it was one to every six, 
and by the beginning of the 
21st century it was one to 11. 

Mr. Harding sees reason to 
lament the way his generation 
has largely stopped using 
"whom." "It's a shame in a 
way, because they're missing 
out on a way to correct people 
and be annoying." 


Detainee’s Neurological 


Injury Called Profound 


By Jon Kamp 


Otto Warmbier, the U.S. stu- 
dent jailed in North Korea for 
more than a year before his 
release this week, has suffered 
extensive loss of brain tissue 
and is in a state of "unrespon- 
sive wakefulness," doctors 
treating him said Thursday. 

The doctors in Cincinnati 
have limited medical data 
from North Korea, and the 
reasons for Mr. Warmbier's in- 
jury remain shrouded in mys- 
tery. Doctors said the damage 
to his brain is consistent with 
lack of oxygen caused by car- 
diopulmonary arrest, which in 
someone his age— 22 years 
old— could be caused by intox- 
ication or trauma. 

The physicians didn't offer 
a prognosis, citing the wishes 
of Mr. Warmbier's family, but 
indicated he has suffered a 
profound injury. 

"He shows no signs of un- 
derstanding language, re- 
sponding to verbal commands 
or awareness of his surround- 
ings," Daniel Kanter, medical 
director in the Neuroscience 
Intensive Care Unit at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati Medical 
Center. Physicians there have 
treated Mr. Warmbier since 



Otto Warmbier in February 2016 


his arrival Tuesday night. 

The North Koreans told U.S. 
officials during a secret meet- 
ing last week that Mr. Warmb- 
ier lost consciousness after 
contracting botulism and tak- 
ing a sleeping pill. Mr. Warmb- 
ier's father, Fred Warmbier, 
speaking earlier Thursday, 
said he doubted this account. 

In a one-sentence statement 
Thursday, the state-run Korean 
Central News Agency said the 
U.S. student was sent home 
"on humanitarian grounds." 

—Jonathan Cheng 
contributed to this article. 
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Jeanne Johnson, right, trims wool from a sheep with help from Virginia Lachance at Ms. Johnson's property in Caledonia, Mo. 


RURAL 

Continued from Page One 

Counties without modern 
internet connections can't at- 
tract new firms, and their iso- 
lation discourages the enter- 
prises they have: ranchers who 
want to buy and sell cattle in 
online auctions or farmers 
who could use the internet to 
monitor crops. Reliance on 
broadband includes any busi- 
ness that uses high-speed data 
transmission, spanning banks 
to insurance firms to factories. 

Rural counties with more 
households connected to broad- 
band had higher incomes and 
lower unemployment than those 
with fewer, according to a 2015 
study by university researchers 
in Oklahoma, Mississippi and 
Texas who compared rural 
counties before and after get- 
ting high-speed internet service. 

"Having access to broad- 
band is simply keeping up," 
said Sharon Strover, a Univer- 
sity of Texas professor who 
studies rural communication. 
"Not having it means sinking." 

Many rural schools have a 
fraction of internet speeds com- 
mon at most American cam- 
puses. "Sometimes it feels like 
they get more education, and 
they get more prepared for their 
futures than we do," said David 
Bardol, a 13-year-old sporting a 
crew cut and Star Wars T-shirt. 
He attends Kingston Junior High 
in Cadet, Mo., one of the com- 
munities in Washington County. 

At the county's 911 center, 
dispatch director William Goad 
sometimes loses his connection 
to the state emergency system. 
That means dispatchers can't 
check license plates for police or 
relay warrant information. 

As severe thunderstorms ap- 
proached in late February, Mr. 
Goad tried to keep watch using 
an internet connection sputter- 
ing at speeds too slow to reli- 
ably map a tornado touchdown 
or track weather patterns. 

"We drill for oil above the 
Arctic Circle in some of the 
worst conditions known to 
man," Mr. Goad said. "Surely we 
can drop broadband across the 
rural areas in the Midwest." 

About 39% of the U.S. rural 
population, or 23 million people, 
lack access to broadband inter- 
net service— defined as "fast" by 
the Federal Communications 
Commission— compared with 
4% of the urban residents. 

Fast service, according to 
the FCC, means a minimum 
download speed of 25 mega- 
bits per second, a measure of 
bandwidth known as Mbps. 
That speed can support email, 
web surfing, video streaming 
and graphics for more than 
one device at once. It is faster 
than old dial-up connections— 
typically, less than 1 Mbps— 
but slower than the 100 Mbps 
service common in cities. 


In St. Louis, speeds as fast 
as 100 Mbps start at about 
$45 a month, according to 
BroadbandNow, a data re- 
search firm. Statewide, an es- 
timated 61% of rural residents 
lack broadband access. 

Expanding rural broadband is 
a priority of FCC Chairman Ajit 
Pai, who grew up in Parsons, 
Kan., population 9,900. "If you 
don't have a digital connection, 
you are less likely to be able to 
succeed," he said. 

At a weekly gathering of 
wool producers at a 1930s-era 
Craftsman-style bungalow, Ms. 
Johnson and others snacked 
on local goat cheese and deer 
sausage. They talked about in- 
ternet sites for buying and 
selling raw mohair, mohair 
locks and mohair yarn. 

But with limited internet ser- 
vice, Virginia LaChance said, 
"We're not in competition with 
them. That's the problem." 

Costly connections 

Rural America can't seem to 
afford broadband: Too few cus- 
tomers are spread over too 
great a distance. The gold stan- 
dard is fiber-optic service, but 
rural internet providers say they 
can't invest in door-to-door con- 
nections with such a limited 
number of subscribers. 

St. Louis has more than 
5,000 people per square mile 
compared with 33 in Washing- 
ton County, according to U.S. 


Census figures. 

Fiber-optic trunk lines al- 
ready make up much of the U.S. 
internet backbone. The trouble 
is reaching individual rural 
customers. It costs roughly 
$30,000 a mile to install optical 
fiber cable, according to indus- 
try estimates, to trench and se- 
cure right-of-way access. 

Most rural communities 
rely on existing telephone 
technology that transmits data 
over copper lines. Even with 
upgrades, those lines can't de- 
liver data at speeds common 
to fiber-optic networks. 

Smartphone service is avail- 
able but has coverage gaps and 
isn't always reliable in rural 
communities such as Washing- 
ton County. Even when it works, 
cell service can't match the 
speed or capacity of broadband. 
“You just can't compete," said 
Brian Whitacre, an agricultural 
economics professor at Okla- 
homa State University. "Running 
a business with a smartphone is 
not going to happen." 

Alternative internet technolo- 
gies— satellite dish or fixed 
wireless, which uses cellular 
networks to beam data short 
distances using antennas and 
transmitters— struggle to handle 
video streaming or other high- 
data uses. Those services also 
typically cap the amount of data 
used each month. 

The 25-bed Washington 
County Memorial Hospital, 
which has service of 10 Mbps, 


loses internet connections often 
enough that ambulance drivers 
are told to divert critical pa- 
tients, whose CT scans are 
transmitted to specialists, to a 
hospital 40 minutes away, said 
Michele Meyer, the county's in- 
terim chief executive. 

The Irondale city clerk, who 
is connected to the internet 
through existing copper lines, 
can't attach financial reports to 
email because it is so slow. 

The Red Wing Shoe Co.'s 
factory in Potosi, which in- 
vested in a fiber-optic line, lost 
internet service for 30 hours 
last summer and again in May, 
outages that delayed shipment 
of more than 10,000 pairs. The 
company couldn't access in- 
ventory or print stickers for 
shoeboxes, said John Gardner, 
the plant manager: "It brought 
us to our knees." Red Wing's 
other U.S. factories have 
backup internet providers, a 
company spokesman said. 

Such dependence illustrates 
how broadband has become a 
basic service alongside tele- 
phones and electricity, said Bon- 
nie Prigge, executive director of 
the Meramec Regional Planning 
Commission, which aids eco- 
nomic development in eight ru- 
ral Missouri counties including 
Washington. Installation of 
those utilities in the 20th cen- 
tury, she said, took investment 
and special effort. 

In 1935, when just 10% of ru- 
ral America had electricity, Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt 
pledged to get service to almost 
every far-flung farm. Two de- 
cades later, electrification had 
reached more than 90% of rural 
areas, said Richard Hirsh, a his- 
tory professor at Virginia Tech. 

By the end of 1954, a federal 
program had lent $2.9 billion, 
typically to farmers who formed 
cooperatives to build and oper- 
ate electricity systems, said 
Christopher McLean, of the Ag- 
riculture Department: "It's one 
of the most amazing American 
success stories ever." 

Some lawmakers are pressing 
the Trump administration to in- 
clude rural broadband in an an- 
ticipated $1 trillion infrastruc- 
ture package. The White House 
hasn't said how any such proj- 
ects might be funded. 

"Rural broadband, we need 
that quite honestly more than 
we need roads and bridges in 
many of the counties I repre- 
sent," Rep. Austin Scott (R., Ga.) 
said at a House committee hear- 
ing on the rural economy. 

Secretary of Agriculture 
Sonny Perdue said broadband 
connectivity should be seen as 
the "roads, sewers and water" 
of the modern age. "The good 
news is, this is square on the ra- 
dar scope of the president," he 
said at the hearing. 

Mr. Pai, President Donald 
Trump's FCC chairman, said ru- 
ral broadband should be in- 
cluded in the expected infra- 
structure package. He would like 
to boost subsidies, rewrite regu- 
lations to cut red tape and accel- 
erate the FCC's own processes, 
he said, which have slowed ac- 
cess to rural broadband. 

The Obama administration 
earmarked $7 billion from the 
2009 stimulus package for ex- 
panding rural broadband ser- 
vice. Half the money went to a 
program that the administra- 
tion estimated would reach 
840,000 households and busi- 
nesses, according to a 2014 re- 
view by the Government Ac- 


countability Office. There still 
isn't a tally of how many were 
connected and at what speeds, 
government officials said. 

Missouri broadband provid- 
ers received $261 million of the 
stimulus money. "The intent was 
to spread accessibility through- 
out the state," said Luke 
Holtschneider, the state's Rural 
Development Manager. "But 
that program did not on its own 
continue to expand in the com- 
munity like you would hope." 

Big River Communications, a 
St. Louis telecommunications 
provider, collected about $20 
million in stimulus money— half 
in grants, half in loans— to con- 
nect parts of southeast Mis- 
souri, including Washington 
County. It set up a tent at the 
Dickey Bub farming supply store 
in Potosi, the Washington 
County seat, and gave away hot 
dogs to potential subscribers. 
Plans started at $14.99 a month 
for students, seniors and low-in- 
come households. But the proj- 
ect didn't quite pan out, said 
Krista Snyder, executive director 
of the Washington County In- 
dustrial Development Authority. 

Big River built a wireless 
network to transfer data be- 
tween company towers and 
devices installed at homes and 
businesses. The technology is 
much slower than fiber-optic 
systems but better than dial- 
up service, said Big River 
President Kevin Cantwell. 


About 39% of rural 
Americans lack 
access to broadband 
internet service. 

The $14.99 promotion rose 
to monthly prices that range 
from $49.99 on a limited data 
plan to $99.99 for unlimited 
use. The prices are for "high- 
speed" connections— typically 
at speeds from 2 Mbps and 7 
Mbps, the company said. 

Big River estimated it 
would reach 52,000 homes 
and businesses with its share 
of the stimulus money. Nearly 
five years after its first tower 
began operation it has 4,000 
subscribers in seven counties 
but is trying for more. 

"I just want to know what 
happened to all the money and 
grant and things," said Ms. 
Johnson, the sheep farmer. 
"We didn't see any benefits." 

Mr. Cantwell said parts of 
Washington County are too 
thinly populated— and, there- 
fore, too expensive— to reach. 
"It wasn't a slight to anybody, 
but we have to pay the gov- 
ernment back and be able to 
provide for our employees," 
he said. "We've got to make 
some money." 

Ronnie Trent, a 44-year-old 
electrician in Washington 
County, said more people would 
sign up if the service was better. 
"There are enough people out 
here who are hardworking peo- 
ple who pay their bills and who 
would pay for that," he said, but 
the speeds are "pretty much ter- 
rible." He subscribes, but his 
wife, a teacher, finds it too slow 
to work at home in the evenings. 

Self-serve systems 

Some rural communities 
have successfully done the job 


themselves. In central Missouri, 
Co-Mo Electric Cooperative Inc., 
a not-for-profit, customer- 
owned co-op formed in 1939 to 
deliver electricity, started a fi- 
ber-optic network that has built 
connections to 25,000 members 
in a region more sparsely popu- 
lated than Washington County. 
So far, it has 15,000 subscribers, 
including non-members in 
neighboring communities. 

Co-Mo's members, which in- 
clude farms and businesses, re- 
alized they were falling behind, 
said John Schuster, board chair- 
man of Co-Mo Connect, the in- 
ternet service. Residents had to 
drive to the parking lot of a 
community college to work on- 
line. Students at local schools 
were cut off from the internet. 

The cooperative, after failing 
to obtain government subsidies, 
borrowed $80 million from two 
private institutions that serve 
utilities and went door to door 
asking members to contribute 
$100 each. In 1939, the co-op 
asked each member to contrib- 
ute $5 toward electrification. 

Rather than only digging 
trenches for fiber-optic cable, 
Co-Mo strung cable along its 
own utility poles and rented 
space on others. An estimated 
70% of Co-Mo internet sub- 
scribers have 100 Mbps ser- 
vice that costs $49.95 a 
month, Mr. Schuster said. 

The co-op's service is doing 
well financially, Mr. Schuster 
said, but "the definition of mak- 
ing money for me and for a 
shareholder from AT&T is going 
to be two different things." 

Such local broadband sys- 
tems are tough to duplicate. 
Nearly all government subsidies 
go to major telecommunication 
providers, a legacy of the FCC's 
long relationship with phone 
companies, said Jonathan 
Chambers, a former FCC strate- 
gic planning chief, now a consul- 
tant to cooperatives. 

Mr. Pai, the agency chair- 
man, said the next phase of 
FCC subsidies would be open 
to all types of providers. 

While some rural communi- 
ties have built their own sys- 
tems, laws in at least 19 states 
restrict such efforts, generally 
on the grounds they pose a 
threat to private companies. A 
GOP-sponsored bill that set up 
obstacles to similar broadband 
efforts stalled this spring in the 
Missouri legislature. 

Every other Thursday, Dr. 
Stuart Higano, a cardiologist 
from Missouri Baptist Medical 
Center in St. Louis, visits the 
family practice office of Gregory 
Terpstra in Potosi, Mo., to see 
patients. The office has internet 
service at 10 Mbps from Centu- 
ryLink Inc., too slow for Dr. Hi- 
gano to efficiently connect with 
the database at his hospital to 
access patient records or view 
heart images. "Everything in 
medicine now is electronic med- 
ical records," he said. 

Dr. Terpstra, age 69, now has 
a copper line that connects his 
office to the fiber-optic cable 
that runs through town. To get a 
faster and more reliable connec- 
tion, CenturyLink said it would 
have to install 1,000 feet of fi- 
ber-optic line to his office and 
charge the higher monthly fee. 

Earlier this year, Dr. Terpstra 
said he got a quote for fiber-op- 
tic service that ranged from 
$563 a month for 20 Mbps to 
$1,190 a month for 200 Mbps. 

"Does that sound like a 
good deal?" he said. 


Rural America Stuck in Time Lag 

Sparsely populated parts of the U.S. have less access to broadband internet service, leaving rural communities 
with wireless alternatives that are slow and expensive. 
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In monthly fees, $1 buys fewer megabits per second in 
Caledonia, Mo., than in St. Louis for most connection types 
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The soldier above all other people prays for peace, for he must suffer and bear the deepest wounds and scars of war/ —Douglas MacArthur 



ONE ISLAND AT A TIME A still from a color film shot by a Marine photographer of the second flag-raising at Iwo Jima on Feb. 23, 1945. 


Endgame in the Pacific 

In the war’s grim final months, the human cost of invading Japan weighed upon America’s leaders 


Implacable Foes 

By Waldo Heinrichs 
And Marc Gallicchio 

Oxford (, 711 pages , £27.22 


BY JAMES D. HORNFISCHER 


IN APRIL 1945, as German troops 
surrendered en masse to American 
forces wheeling through the Ruhr 
Valley, news from the western Pa- 
cific seemed equally hopeful: Land- 
ings on the island of Okinawa had 
been largely unopposed. It was a 
high-water mark for public optimism 
regarding the prospects for the un- 
conditional surrender of Japan and 
the return, at last, of peace. 

That month, a U.S. government 
bureau forecast that an economy 
shackled by the restrictions of war 
production would make a smooth 
transition to normalcy. Although 
unpopular controls such as the cur- 
few on nightclubs and bans on 
horse racing would soon be lifted, 
industrialists and labor unions alike 
were pushing back against the 
Army’s voracious needs and the 
government’s far-reaching manage- 
ment of the economy. President 
Harry Truman dared hope that 
Japan could be forced to quit before 
the home front finally turned on 
him, imperiling the yearslong strug- 
gle to defeat Japan on terms set 
long ago by Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and his Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Then Germany surrendered, and 
the Japanese emperor’s Okinawa 
garrison showed its teeth. Those two 
developments threatened to change 
everything. 

This startling, nearly forgotten 
story is well documented in “Impla- 
cable Foes,” a valuable and revealing 
study by Waldo Heinrichs and Marc 
Gallicchio, historians at San Diego 
State and Villanova, respectively. 
The authors remind us how public 
weariness with the war and the diffi- 
culty of redeploying armies world- 
wide for a reckoning with Tokyo im- 
periled Truman’s plan to defeat 
Japan and avoid the type of eco- 
nomic disruptions that tested the 
nation after World War I. 

Though the military campaigns 
carried out by the forces under Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur and Adm. Ches- 
ter Nimitz from February 1944 for- 
ward are covered in this book, those 
oft-told tales are not the main event. 


The authors’ major contribution lies 
in bringing to life the turmoil of a 
home front “going sour,” as Secre- 
tary of War Henry Stimson put it, 
which pushed the finale of the Pacific 
campaign toward the precipice of 
possible failure or abandonment. 

Though that outcome was never 
in actual view, war planners did 
fear, as casualties mounted, what 
the authors call “a public psychol- 
ogy of complacency, slackening ef- 
fort, and a drift of labor away from 
war work.” The special military ad- 
visor to the president, Adm. William 
D. Leahy, believed that at some 
point the clamor to bring the boys 
home could become irresistible. 

From day one, Iwo Jima was a 
meat grinder. In late 1944 the volca- 
nic isle had been so lightly defended 
that it could have been taken by a 
regiment. But by D-Day, Feb. 19, 
1945, it had become a hive of stone. 
The Marines suffered more than 
25,000 casualties in taking it. 
Though MacArthur used his well-cul- 
tivated relationships in the press to 
lobby otherwise, his own campaigns 
were equally costly. 

That winter, MacArthur’s army in 
the Philippines was in the grip of cri- 
sis. The 32nd Division, having served 
there since November 1944, teetered 
at half- strength. By June, the larger 
Sixth Army’s “non-battle” losses 
from fatigue and illness would sur- 
pass its combat casualties, more 
than 93,000 overall. Said a veteran 
sergeant, “How much of this is flesh 
and blood expected to stand?” 

In Washington, political leaders 
were having similar concerns. It was 
not at all clear that the climactic in- 
vasion of Japan could be success- 
fully staged. High casualties made it 
critical to sustain an influx of re- 
placement troops, but the shortage 
became acute as MacArthur pre- 
pared to liberate Manila. The Army 
was surging newly trained soldiers 
to Europe to replace losses suffered 
in the Ardennes. The Battle of the 
Bulge dented the order of battle 
drawn up for the invasion of Japan 
as deeply as the campaigns in the 
western Pacific did. 

It may seem counterintuitive, but 
victory in Europe did no favors to 
commanders looking to drive the 
costly effort against Japan. After V-E 
Day, Army Chief of Staff Gen. George 
Marshall was alive to the need to 
crush Tokyo swiftly, for delay threat- 
ened the essential perishable com- 


modities of momentum and national 
morale. But maintaining a fast pace 
exhausted soldiers, and the losses 
they suffered tended to dampen do- 
mestic political support. 

The battle for Okinawa turned for 
the worse shortly after the first re- 
ports of unopposed landings hit the 
papers. It was secured in June for a 
price of more than 49,000 U.S. 
killed, missing and wounded, a 35% 
casualty rate. 

On June 18, Truman approved 
Operation Olympic, as the landings 
in Kyushu (Japan’s southernmost 
home island) were known, and im- 
plicitly rejected the strategy of pro- 
longed blockade and siege. At the 
same time, the political pressure to 
discharge veteran troops after V-E 
Day finally had its effect. Marshall 
developed a plan to bring some of 
the boys home. 

A points system determined eligi- 
bility for discharge. As it was going 
into effect, another complex scheme 
was under way to redeploy three 
million troops from Europe to the 
Pacific to undertake the second 
phase of the invasion of Japan. With 
experienced troops going home, 
units were bled of critical know-how 
just as they were arraying for an- 
other massive task. 

A shipping shortage helped pro- 
duce what Marshall would call “the 
greatest administrative and logisti- 
cal problem in the history of the 
world.” The massive movement of 
troops over three continents, the au- 
thors note, relied on “a Rube Gold- 
berg-like system of ships, planes and 
trains crisscrossing the globe, oper- 
ating on tight schedules with almost 
no allowance for delay.” The system 
teetered under the combined weight 
of war and peace. Manila was a 
mess, so thoroughly destroyed by its 
Japanese occupiers during the vi- 
cious fight for its liberation that its 
harbor could not unload at the rate 
that the timetables required. 

Running a war from the midst of 
this ruin, MacArthur hoarded cargo 
ships in the Philippines for use as 
floating warehouses. Postponements 
spilled through the schedule of oper- 
ations, giving Japan the gift of time 
in which to reinforce. 

“By early August, the Army’s 
plans were strained to the breaking 
point,” Messrs. Heinrichs and Gallic- 
chio write. On Aug. 4, as Adms. Er- 
nest King and Nimitz discussed their 
doubts about the feasibility of invad- 


ing Kyushu, the Joint War Plans 
Committee recommended a re-exam- 
ination of the objectives. Day by day, 
Tokyo’s strategy of bleeding America 
to the bargaining table seemed to 
become more plausible. 

The authors have profitably 
plumbed official correspondence, 
studies of logistics and industrial 
policy, congressional records and 
daily journalism to track the public 
mood and trace its effect on the way 
in which the final act of the war was 
planned, staged and fought. 


‘How much of this is flesh 
and blood expected to 
stand?’ a veteran sergeant 
remarked about American 
losses in the Philippines. 


“Implacable Foes” is stronger on 
plans and policy than on combat op- 
erations and covers the Army more 
authoritatively than the Navy. But its 
novelty and freshness emerges in the 
interstices of the actual fighting. For 
readers familiar with the military 
campaigns, the book is essential 
reading for its lucid treatment of the 
pressures that imperiled critical op- 
erations in a truly global war. 

As the tale proceeds to the famil- 
iar end, two heroes emerge. One is 
George Marshall. The native of 
Uniontown, Pa., graduated from Vir- 
ginia Military Institute in 1901 in 
time to serve notably in World War I. 
As Army chief of staff he had a 
“powerful and perpetually inquisitive 
mind and an awareness beyond the 
garrison, of things in time, changing 
and unchanging. His soldierly skills 
operated within this worldly con- 
text,” the authors write. 

He was alive both to domestic 
politics and to the war’s needs and 
respected the principle of civilian 
authority during wartime. His tem- 
per remained a servant to his prag- 
matism. Though he stood aghast 
when MacArthur dallied self-indul- 
gently in the Philippines, clearing 
southern areas at a time when pru- 
dence required a shift of resources 
toward Japan, Marshall tolerated 
the strategy because it promised to 
open badly needed ports. He acqui- 
esced to the rickety divided com- 
mand setup between MacArthur and 


Nimitz because it kept American 
forces moving west in a way that 
impressed a fickle public and prom- 
ised the quickest end to the fight- 
ing. George Marshall was the adult 
in the room at all times. 

The other hero is Truman. War’s 
end, through his administration’s 
careful work, produced “no sudden 
shock to the system, in large part be- 
cause there would be a gradual 
drawdown in forces matched by 
equally measured cutbacks in pro- 
curement,” the authors observe. A 
well-managed transition to peace be- 
came possible because of the compe- 
tence of his administration’s plan- 
ners and bureaucrats— and no small 
amount of political courage from the 
commander in chief. 

Gallup polls showed that more 
than 60% of Americans wanted to try 
Hirohito for war crimes (though few 
even knew the emperor’s name), and 
old hands at the State Department 
such as Dean Acheson and Cordell 
Hull regarded leaving him in power 
as a form of appeasement. But to 
achieve peace, Truman dared to pre- 
serve him on the throne. 

The contribution of this vital book 
is its portrait of history as lived des- 
perately in the moment; of the var- 
ied troubles that beset planners and 
commanders in the war’s horrific 
last year; and of the mettle and vi- 
sion of an American president whom 
history should underrate no longer. 
“Implacable Foes” shows war opera- 
tions as a human ordeal even at the 
highest level, fueled by the exhaust- 
ible human spirit. 

In the heat of August, salvation 
came from on high, when the Fat 
Man’s core of enriched plutonium 
compressed over Nagasaki just as Dr. 
Oppenheimer intended, ending the 
calamity of the war in a flash. 

Afterward, Japan, like Western 
Europe, did not turn communist. 
The void created by its collapse was 
filled partly by Chinese and Soviet 
communism but also by robust 
American power, deployed forward 
for decades and even to this day, in 
the land of the Rising Sun. By defy- 
ing the polls, Truman secured a very 
conditional surrender, delivering 
victory fast enough to bring a win- 
nable peace. 


Mr. Hornfischer is the author , 
most recently , of “The Fleet at 
Flood Tide: America at Total 
War in the Pacific , 1944-1945. ” 
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'God may not play dice, but He enjoys a good round of Trivial Pursuit every now and again/ —Federico Fellini 


A Checkered History 



It's All a Game 

By Tristan Donovan 

Thomas Dunne , 292 pages , $26.99 


BY WAYNE CURTIS 


IN THE SPRING of 1989, a new 
board game was released amid mod- 
est media hoopla. It was called 
Trump: The Game, and it was sold 
by Milton Bradley Co. "It's a much 
more sophisticated game than Mo- 
nopoly, w Donald Trump boasted at 
the unveiling. Based on his 1987 
book, “The Art of the Deal," the 
game involved players amassing air- 
lines, casinos and real estate, then 
cutting deals that would cut other 
players out. 

Trump: The Game sold fairly well, 
and then it didn't. Within a year sales 
sagged; the price was slashed at 
Bloomingdale's. “The word of mouth 
was that the complexity of the game 
hurt it," Mr. Trump told a reporter. 
Others suggested that Mr. Trump's fal- 
tering business and collapsing mar- 
riage were to blame. 'The Trump name 
is almost laughable," a Paine Webber 
analyst told New York's Daily News. “It 
has about as much value as the name 
Watergate' after the scandal." 

Trump: The Game merits a few 
scant paragraphs in Tristan Donovan's 
“It's All a Game: The History of Board 
Games from Monopoly to Settlers of 
Catan." This is both disappointing and 
a relief. Certainly the game didn't have 
all that much influence in the history 
of board games, which is the focus of 
the book. But Mr. Donovan deftly de- 
ploys this tale to show how swiftly an 
idea can move from concept to market. 
In this case, the creators had a notion, 
wangled a meeting with Mr. Trump, 
got his blessing after a 10 or 15 minute 
sit-down, then persuaded Milton Brad- 
ley to sign on. 

The game was meant to capture the 
spirit of the '80s. As Mr. Donovan tells 
it, the best-selling games do often cap- 
ture the Zeitgeist in miniature, 
whether it's Twister making a splash 
during the sexual revolution, Scrabble 
arising during the mania for crossword 
puzzles or Col. Mustard showing up as 
a character in Clue (originally Cluedo) 
in 1949, at a time when the English- 
speaking world couldn't get enough of 
crime novels in general and those set 
at British country houses in particular. 

The author suggests that, unlike 
high-tech videogames, which create 
parallel realities into which we can 
escape, board games began in the an- 
cient world as a way to organize real- 
ity— a simple throw of the dice was 
thought to aid in foreseeing the fu- 
ture. “Using games for spiritual guid- 
ance or to learn about the future 
might strike us as strange today," Mr. 
Donovan writes, “but it makes more 
sense when we understand that our 


brains have a serious aversion to the 
concept of randomness." 

“It's All a Game" starts off in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, touching on archae- 
ological finds such as the Royal Game 
of Ur, which dates to about 2600 B.C. 
and was rediscovered in the 1920s. This 
game involved the movement of pawns 
around 20 squares, although the pre- 
cise rules are unclear. Then it's on to 
the appearance of chess in ancient Per- 
sia and its evolution in both play and 
design after it hitched a ride to Europe 
with marauding troops in the eighth 
century. The queen became the most 
powerful piece on the board during the 
15th and 16th centuries, reflecting (Mr. 
Donovan suggests) “how female lead- 
ers were taking charge in kingdoms 
across Europe and showing they could 
rule as well as any man." Chess contin- 
ued to evolve until relatively recently; 
not until 1849 did the board pieces fi- 
nally ossify in the Staunton design fa- 
miliar today, in which the shape of the 
pieces is inspired by the neoclassical 
architecture then in fashion. 

Chapter by chapter, “It's All a 
Game" tracks the rise and fall of 
games both familiar and not. Back- 
gammon (a likely descendant of the 
Royal Game of Ur) captivated Roman 
emperors and early American presi- 
dents alike. “Thomas Jefferson played 
it while taking a break from writing 
the U.S. Constitution," Mr. Donovan 
says. Prince Alexis Obolensky, a Rus- 
sian exile living in New York, served as 


the game's de facto emissary when he 
launched a splashy tournament at a 
posh resort in the Bahamas in 1964. 
The game caught fire, with high-stakes 
tournaments cropping up in Las Vegas 
and Monaco, attracting celebrities like 
Hugh Hefner and Mick Jagger. Eventu- 
ally the stakes grew so high that the 
game was taken over by professionals. 
“The wealthy playboys, tycoons, and 
heiresses found backgammon wasn't 
fun anymore and stopped coming," Mr. 
Donovan writes. Backgammon's cachet 
cratered in certain circles. 

If there's any identifiable trend in 
the history of board games, it's the 
way they've changed from enduring 
multigenerational pursuits to fleeting 
entertainments subject to whims and 
trends, becoming all the rage for a few 
years before edging toward the shad- 
ows. Think: The Game of Life, Mouse 
Trap, Operation. 

Many of Mr. Donovan's chapters 
center on a single game, but not all. 
Some set off on intriguing detours— 
such as how military intelligence out- 
fitted Monopoly boards with false 
compartments during World War II to 
ship to prisoners of war in Germany 
and provide them with escape maps; 
how computers eventually came to 
dominate chess; and how more mod- 
ern games have rejected competition 
to focus on cooperation, such as Pan- 
demic, released in 2007 in the shadow 
of severe acute respiratory syndrome, 
or SARS: “Four diseases have broken 


out in the world," as the manufacturer 
lays out the goal, “and it is up to a 
team of specialists in various fields to 
find cures for these diseases before 
mankind is wiped out." 

“It's All a Game" is a timely book- 
board games are proliferating again 
among millennials and hipsters, as are 


Board games tap into the 
Zeitgeist, as Monopoly 
did during the Depression 
and Twister did during 
the sexual revolution. 


theories why. (I'm going with the argu- 
ment that they offer a corrective to 
too much phone time, too many video- 
games and not enough face-to-face 
contact.) Coffee shops and bars host 
board-game nights, and even the Game 
of Ur has enjoyed a modest revival: 
One online offer on Kickstarter prom- 
ises an “ultra premium model which is 
hand painted by artisans in the UK 
with premium Vallejo paints." As of 
this writing it has raised nearly 10 
times its initial target. 

One of Mr. Donovan's chapters fo- 
cuses on the mega-hit Trivial Pursuit, 
which a pair of Canadian journalists 
invented after 45 minutes of brain- 
storming. The game shares certain 


characteristics with his book— lots of 
throw-away facts and lore but not 
much of a dramatic arc. Mr. Donovan 
occasionally veers into padding: A his- 
tory of uranium mining, for instance, is 
dutifully recounted to explain why the 
1960 edition of Life had “Find Uranium 
Deposit, Collect $100K." Many chap- 
ters begin with those soft leads once 
favored by newspapers but abandoned 
because readers found them irksome. 
The first sentence in the Trivial Pur- 
suit chapter: “The afternoon air bit as 
Chris Haney walked through the 
streets of Montreal." 

Overall, though, “It's All a Game" 
provides a wonderfully entertaining 
trip around the board, through 4,000 
years of game history. It will certainly 
get you thinking, quite possibly about 
how you might devise your own game 
and reap a fortune. 

At least it did for me. I've been 
thinking about an update of Trump: 
The Game. Just add in some tweet- 
storms that force all players to reverse 
direction and a stack of “headline" 
cards that ask you to determine if the 
news is fake or real; then set it all 
amid “Game of Thrones"-style infight- 
ing. Can someone help me set up a 
meeting with the president? 


Mr. Curtis is the author of, most 
recently , u The Last Great Walk: 
The True Story of a 1909 Walk 
From New York to San Francisco, 
and Why It Matters Today” 


Fumbling With Pandora’s Box 


Atomic Adventures 

By James Mahaffey 

Pegasus ; 363 pages , £23.33 


BY GRAHAM FARMELO 


HOMO SAPIENS had been on its hind 
legs for tens of thousands of years be- 
fore it understood the potentially huge 
amounts of energy stored in the cores 
of atoms— in their nuclei. That was 
only little over a century ago. Since 
then, many people have tried to har- 
ness this energy in useful ways, and 
the attempts have ranged from the im- 
pressively efficient to the comically in- 
ept, as James Mahaffey describes in his 
rewarding book “Atomic Adventures." 

The first indication of the sheer 
amount of energy stored deep inside 
the atom followed the discovery of ra- 
dioactivity near the end of the 19th 
century. In 1909, the chemist Frederick 
Soddy commented in a prominent lec- 
ture that the radioactive chemical ele- 
ment radium, first isolated about a de- 
cade before by Marie and Pierre Curie, 
“givfes] out heat and light like Alad- 
din's lamp." He told his audience that 
the energy released in radioactivity 
could be “employed as an explosive in- 
comparably more powerful in its activ- 
ities than dynamite." Soddy's ideas 
stimulated H.G. Wells to write “The 
World Set Free" shortly before World 
War I. In that slight but visionary vol- 
ume, he predicted accurately that en- 
ergy released in radioactivity would 
first be used to generate electrical 
power in 1953, coined the term “atomic 
bombs" and even foresaw a nuclear 
war. Such a catastrophe would bring 


humanity to its senses, he believed, 
and lead it toward pursuing many of 
his favorite social policies. 

Wells would have been fascinated 
by “Atomic Adventures," especially by 
the ways its cast of scientists— who 
range from authentic experts to the 
shadiest of con artists— have tried to 
make use of atomic energy in war and 
in peace. Mr. Mahaffey, a former re- 
search scientist at Georgia Tech, is a 
knowledgeable narrator who plainly 
loves his subject. He knows how to 
tell a good story and, no less impor- 
tant, has an eye for unfamiliar and 
revealing details. 


H.G. Wells foresaw 
atomic bombs and nuclear 
war more than 30 years 
before Hiroshima. 


Mr. Mahaffey is at his best in his 
account of Japan's project to build a 
nuclear bomb during World War II. In 
common with the scientists working 
on the Manhattan Project, the Japa- 
nese wanted to build a bomb by har- 
nessing the energy released when ura- 
nium nuclei split into smaller nuclei 
and other particles— the process 
known as nuclear fission. Spies work- 
ing for the Japanese infiltrated the 
American project, though the intelli- 
gence reports reaching Tokyo were ev- 
idently of poor quality, since they gave 
the impression that the Manhattan 
Project was proceeding slowly. The 
Japanese nuclear experts concluded 
that they could take their time. In this 


story's powerful conclusion, Mr. Ma- 
haffey describes how, soon after 8:15 
a.m. on Aug. 6, 1945, a Japanese naval 
captain saw his desktop light up 
briefly and felt the floor shake. Out- 
side he saw “a huge, gray 
cloud . . . forming up where Hiroshima 
should have been." “The world had 
just entered the Atomic 
Age," Mr. Mahaffey 
writes, “and all that 
Japan had contrib- 
uted was the target." 

After the war, nu- 
clear technology was 
begging to be ex- 
plored, with some vi- 
sionaries convinced 
that it could supply 
electrical energy too 
cheap to meter. Ar- 
gentine President 
Juan Peron gener- 
ously funded an am- 
bitious nuclear proj- 
ect pitched to him by 
the Austrian-born 
German Ronald Rich- 
ter, whom Mr. Ma- 
haffey dismisses as a 
“third-tier scientist" 
and “nutcase." The 
idea was to harness 
atomic energy not 
by inducing heavy 
nuclei to undergo 
fission but by fusing nuclei that have 
only a small mass. This process of nu- 
clear fusion promised to yield energy 
in huge quantities without nasty radio- 
active byproducts. In March 1951, Rich- 
ter announced that he had engineered 
a controlled process of nuclear fusion. 
His claims did not stand up, though, 


and the entire venture folded in the 
following year. Peron had bankrolled 
Richter to the tune of $300 million in 
today's money but generated nothing 
of lasting value, though some of the 
leftover apparatus proved useful to Ar- 
gentine soldiers for target practice. 

Optimism about nuclear 
fusion soared in 1989 af- 
ter a press conference 
by the chemists Mar- 
tin Fleischmann and 
Stanley Pons at the 
University of Utah. 
They announced 
that they had engi- 
neered the pro- 
cess, not at the 
ultra-high temper- 
atures assumed to 
be essential but in 
a simple labora- 
tory experiment at 
room temperature. 
Mr. Mahaffey's re- 
action was similar 
to that of most 
other scientists: 
Fleischmann (who 
died in 2012) and 
Mr. Pons either 
“had a lock on the 
Nobel Prize for 
physics or they 
were crazy." Mr. 
Mahaffey was one 
of the many investigators who 
plunged into cold-fusion research, but 
he and his colleagues, in common 
with many other experimenters, could 
not reproduce Fleischmann and Mr. 
Pons's observations. The cold-fusion 
dream was soon over. Elsewhere, in- 
ternational collaborations have con- 


tinued to pursue conventional high- 
temperature fusion projects, but, as 
the cynics like to say, electrical power 
from nuclear fission always seems to 
be 40 years away. 

Of the other adventures that Mr. 
Mahaffey describes in his book, two 
of the most compelling concern at- 
tempts to find ways of propelling air- 
craft and spacecraft using nuclear 
fuel. Neither venture has been suc- 
cessful, but Mr. Mahaffey's accounts 
make for instructive reading— a re- 
freshing change from most popular 
presentations of research science, 
which too often play down failures, 
dead-ends and snafus. A slightly chill- 
ing chapter on “dirty bombs" makes 
one relieved that they have not be- 
come common. The danger from dirty 
bombs is more a lethal panic than di- 
rect mortality, so we should not be 
afraid of such weapons, Mr. Mahaffey 
counsels us, unconvincingly. 

Even if “Atomic Adventures" is 
sometimes a tad dense with nerdy de- 
tails, it is an enlightening read, and I'm 
sure it would have been an education 
for H.G. Wells. He lived about a year 
beyond the dropping of nuclear weap- 
ons on Japan but was apparently too 
frail to publish his reflections on the 
events. He would probably have been 
surprised to read in Mr. Mahaffey's 
book that progress has been slower 
than he envisaged in “The World Set 
Free." For sure, progress in nuclear en- 
ergy has not set the world free but has 
made it a rather more frightening 
place for Homo sapiens to live. 


Mr. Farmelo is the author 
of “Churchill's Bomb " and 
“The Strangest Man . " 
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'I see a beautiful city and a brilliant people rising from this abyss ... in their struggles to be truly free/ —Charles Dickens 


Revolutions in the Street 



EN MARCHE A detail from "Conquerors of the Bastille Before the Hotel de Ville in 1789" [1839] by Paul Delaroche. 


The Unruly City 

By Mike Rapport 

Basic , 364 pages , $52 


BY DAVID POLANSKY 


IT WAS THE BEST of times, it was 
the worst of times, and it was some- 
thing in between. Mike Rapport's "The 
Unruly City"— his account of the expe- 
riences of Paris, New York and London 
during the Revolutionary Era of the 
late 18th century— runs the gamut. 
Throughout this highly readable book, 
the author interweaves the histories 
of the three cities from roughly the 
close of the Seven Years' War in 1763 
through the Thermidorian Reaction in 
1794, when the French Revolution 
turned against the Terror. 

Compared to their current incar- 
nations, all three were small and rel- 
atively compact. Yet they remained 
very much cities, with all their close- 
ness and density, and their fusing of 
politics and commerce and industry 
made them "places of conflict" and 
crucibles of revolution, in Mr. Rap- 
port's telling. 

That said, there is an undeniable 
asymmetry in Mr. Rapport's scheme. 
Of the three cities, one, London, did 
not in fact undergo a revolution. An- 
other, New York, was only briefly a 
capital, from 1785 to 1790. And 
though after the ratification of the 
U.S. Constitution it was the most pop- 
ulous city in America, New York's 
population was still not much over 
30,000— an order of magnitude 
smaller than either Paris or London. 
Moreover, its revolutionary signifi- 
cance was at least rivaled by Boston 
and Philadelphia. By contrast, neither 
Paris nor London faced any domestic 
competitors for their titles. 

Given the tenuousness of this over- 
arching narrative, the individual 
chapters tend to stand or fall on their 
own merits. In his fifth chapter, "Lon- 
don Burns," Mr. Rapport cleverly 
traces the ways that the colonial rev- 
olution in America reverberated back 
against the metropole, with British 
reformers both inspired by and dis- 
dainful of the rebellious colonists. 
That revolution's national significance 
had particularly uneasy implications 
for the British Isles ruled by a (Ger- 
man) Hanoverian crown. 

Mr. Rapport's accounts of the po- 
litical and philosophical struggles in 
ancien regime France are also very 
good, in the vein of Simon Schama's 
magisterial "Citizens" (1989). He 
paints a deft portrait of Parlement (a 
judicial body, not a legislative one) 
and its ambiguous status as an agent 


of both progress and reaction, in one 
moment pushing back against the 
overweening ambition of an absolute 
monarchy, in the next upholding a 
gruesome capital punishment for the 
crime of blasphemy. Above all, Mr. 
Rapport homes in on what would be- 
come the central question in pre- 
Revolutionary France (and not only 
there): Who actually represents the 
people and the nation, the king or 
the magistrates? 

Other chapters do not justify 
themselves as well. While Mr. Rap- 
port's depiction of the social and in- 
tellectual effects of the French Revo- 
lution on New York life is engaging, 
I'm not sure he presents anything to 
match the drama of its impact on, 
say, the friendship of John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson. 

An old saw holds that political sci- 
entists can't write and historians 
can't think. Mr. Rapport can certainly 
do both, but one notes that the skill- 
fulness of his fluid prose outclasses 
his conceptual scheme. He has an ex- 


cellent eye for the arresting anecdote 
or apt quotation, as when describing 
the festivities that accompanied the 
arrival of the French warship Embus- 
cade in New York Bay in 1793, which 
included a dockside crowd of New 
Yorkers "bellowing out the Marseil- 
laise and . . . greeting the French 
crew with tricolour cockades," or re- 
cording novelist Daniel Defoe's excla- 
mations of horror at London's expan- 
sion during the 18th century. 

He also excels at literary portrai- 
ture, painting quick but vivid 
sketches of well-known figures from 
Mary Wollstonecraft to Maximilien 
Robespierre. But he is even better at 
bringing to light courageous lesser- 
known figures like John Wilkes, the 
London journalist, and the Scottish 
lawyer Thomas Erskine, who suc- 
cessfully defended radical reformers 
against charges of treason. And the 
dramatic set pieces mostly come to 
life; not just the obvious rousers like 
Paris during the Terror but smaller 
numbers like the pathetic fate of the 


pregnant wife of a London reformist, 
losing both her child and her life in 
the wake of a mob's assault. In these 
and other moments, Mr. Rapport 
makes good on his promise to record 
the "lived experience" of those years. 


Paris, London and New 
York were breeding 
grounds for both reform 
and reactionary backlash. 


Near the outset of the book, he 
declares that the cities themselves 
will take center stage, even as they 
jostle with teeming humanity for the 
limelight. As the title would indicate, 
Mr. Rapport wants to demonstrate 
that revolution is in some crucial 
way a distinctly urban phenomenon. 
His book is too focused, however, to 
chase a macrohistorical thesis about 
the importance of cities, like Lewis 


Mumford's seminal "The City in His- 
tory" (1961). At the same time, it 
lacks the theoretical ambition of 
pathbreaking works like "Nature's 
Metropolis" (1991), William Cronon's 
ecological history of Chicago, or Sas- 
kia Sassen's similarly named "The 
Global City" (1991), which overlaps 
with two of Mr. Rapport's cities. Sim- 
ilarly, despite Mr. Rapport's occa- 
sional reference to the importance of 
"spaces," the reader never quite gets 
a sense of the geography and topog- 
raphy of the three cities. 

Indeed, though the cities are 
hardly absent, with their wharves 
and markets and taverns, they never 
do quite take center stage. Mr. Rap- 
port is simply too interested in par- 
ticular humans, in all their messy, 
strutting individuality. Perhaps the 
title was the problem. Might I sug- 
gest "The Unruly Urbanite"? 


Mr. Polansky is a doctoral candi- 
date in political science at the 
University of Toronto. 


The Captive and the Free 


Milosz: A Biography 

By Andrzej Franaszek 

Harvard l 526 pages , £30 


BY MICAH MATTIX 


WHEN, IN 1980, Czeslaw Milosz won 
the Nobel Prize for Literature, his col- 
leagues at the University of California 
were shocked. Students knew the 69- 
year-old professor for his popular 
course on Dostoevsky, but only a 
handful of members of the Berkeley 
community knew the importance of 
his poems, most of which were then 
available only in Polish. 

At a press conference with the 
university's chancellor shortly after 
the Swedish Academy's announce- 
ment, Milosz read "A Magic Moun- 
tain," a recent poem about the isola- 
tion and apparent impotence of a 
political exile living in the strange 
eternal spring of San Francisco Bay 
and continuing to write in his native 
tongue. Why bother to write when "I 
won't have power, won't save the 
world?" the poet asks. "Did I then 
train myself, myself the Unique, / To 
compose stanzas for gulls and sea 
haze?" The answer is typical Milosz: 
"One murky island with its barking 
seals / Or a parched desert is enough 
/ To make us say: yes, oui, si. / . . . 
Endurance comes only from endur- 
ing. / With a flick of the wrist I fash- 
ioned an invisible rope, / And 
climbed it and it held me." 

Andrzej Franaszek's award-win- 
ning 2011 biography of Milosz, now 
translated into English by Aleksandra 
and Michael Parker, is an enthralling 
account of the poet's work as well as 
the events he endured to create it. A 
reluctant defector whose poems were 
proscribed by the Polish People's Re- 
public, he wrote for decades without 


a country or an audience— or so it 
seemed to him. In Communist Po- 
land, however, to a degree unknown 
to Milosz, his verse secretly shaped 
an entire generation. In the wake of 
the Nobel Prize, it has become recog- 
nized world-wide as a testament to 
the power of art. 

Long chapters, each covering 
anywhere from five to 20-odd 
years, give Mr. Franaszek the flex- 
ibility to handle tumultuous peri- 
ods of Milosz's life in detail and 
depth. Aside from a childhood 
idyll on his maternal grandpar- 
ents' estate in Lithuania, the 
poet's life was marked by dis- 
placement from the beginning. 


Though the poet was not 
aware of it, his work 
shaped a generation 
in Communist Poland. 


In 1913, two years after Milosz 
was born in Szetejnie, Lithuania, 
the family moved to Siberia, 
where his father, the engineer 
Aleksander Milosz, built bridges 
and railroads for the Czarist gov- 
ernment. When war broke out in 
1914, the family returned briefly to 
Lithuania before following Alek- 
sander to the front in a carriage. Af- 
ter the war, they moved to the capi- 
tal, Wilno (Vilnius), where Milosz 
began his formal education. He ex- 
celled in reading and writing, and 
the focus on clarity in his Latin 
classes made a lasting mark. He 
studied law at the local university 
and spent his free time discussing 
poetry in various student clubs. 

A trip to Paris in 1931 to visit his 
uncle, the poet and Christian mystic 


Oskar Milosz, proved pivotal, spark- 
ing in him a religious awakening 
and confirming his literary calling. 
It is in part because of his uncle that 
Milosz came to believe that the true 
artist is always on the side of the 
particular, the individual. He wrote 
frequently against abstraction in 



NOBEL LAUREATE Czeslaw Milosz, 2001. 


art, which transforms artists into 
tools of propaganda, and argued for 
verbal simplicity and concreteness. 
For Milosz, poetry was "plain 
speech in the mother tongue." This 
specificity is the source of poetry's 
poetry. "Hearing it you should be 
able to see," he writes in his "Trea- 
tise on Poetry" (1956), "As if in a 
flash of summer lightning, / Apple 
trees, a river, the bend of a road. / 
. . . One clear stanza can take more 
weight / Than a whole wagon of 
elaborate prose." 


"What is poetry," Milosz asks in 
"Dedication" (1945), "which does not 
save / Nations or people?" His rela- 
tionship to his own people, however, 
was complex, and Mr. Franaszek's 
meticulously researched account of 
the two decades bookending Milosz's 
1951 defection to the West is particu- 
larly revelatory. 

Politically, Milosz was a man of 
the left and wrote strongly against 
rising Polish fascism before World 
War II, but unlike many of his 
friends, he didn't throw his weight 
behind communism. Instead, he 
kept his head down and wrote po- 
ems that, if not apolitical, avoided 
calls to political action. It could 
make him look like a self-absorbed 
aesthete. For Milosz, however, the 
artist is at his most political when 
he avoids politics and aims at pu- 
rity of expression. 

In 1945, shortly after joining Po- 
land's diplomatic service, Milosz, 
then enjoying a reputation as one 
of the state's emerging poets, was 
named cultural attache to the em- 
bassy in New York City. When, in 
a 1950, he was relocated from Wash- 
| ington, D.C., to Paris, he left his 
£ pregnant wife and their 3-year-old 
S son behind. Because he had family 
in America, and because he had 
never joined the Party, his loyalty 
to Poland was doubted by the Com- 
munist regime. During a visit to War- 
saw, his passport was confiscated, 
and it was then that he defected to 
France. Separated from his wife, son, 
and now an infant boy whom he had 
never seen, the poet was alone, de- 
pressed, and secretly living in a small 
room in the Paris office of the Polish- 
language magazine Kultura. When he 
failed (according to certain influential 
Polish emigrants) to denounce com- 
munism with appropriate vehemence, 
his application for an American visa 


was rejected. He briefly contemplated 
suicide before finding solace in the 
encouragement of friends including 
Albert Camus and the Trappist monk 
and poet Thomas Merton. 

Soon after he defected, he wrote 
openly, eloquently and damningly 
about the effects of totalitarianism 
on the individual psyche in his major 
prose work, "The Captive Mind" 
(1953). Unlike most other defectors, 
however, he refused to write for the 
American-funded Radio Free Europe 
and cast a jaundiced eye on Western 
consumerism. 

His family eventually joined him in 
France, and in 1960 they moved to 
America when Milosz accepted a 
teaching position in the Slavic depart- 
ment at Berkeley. Milosz excelled in 
the classroom, but he occasionally 
found it difficult to write in a vacuum. 
In 1961, he complained to his Polish 
editor Jerzy Giedroyc, "No one writes 
to me. It is as if I ceased to exist." Ten 
years later, he wrote Giedroyc again: 
"I have just celebrated my sixtieth 
birthday. No one except those closest 
to me remembered it." 

Milosz died in 2004, more than a 
decade after the collapse of the 
U.S.S.R. In 1981, the year following 
his Nobel Prize, he visited Poland 
during a brief thaw in Soviet-West- 
ern relations. He was moved to tears 
to discover that, 30 years after his 
defection, many Poles knew his po- 
ems by heart. The translator Richard 
Lourie visited Poland the year before 
and saw a monument to murdered 
shipyard workers in Gdansk during 
the 1970 strikes with a line by Milosz 
on it. A worker told him: "He was 
banned, but we always knew Milosz." 


Mr. Mattix is an associate profes- 
sor of English at Regent University 
and a contributing editor to the 
Weekly Standard. 
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Liberalism: Believers Need 


Congress Steps Up on Russia 


W hatever you think about Donald 
Trump's relationship with Russia, 
the controversy has achieved one 
positive result. On Wednesday 
the Senate voted 97-2 to 
strengthen sanctions on Vladi- 
mir Putin's regime, a rare mo- 
ment of bipartisan agreement 
these days. 

The amendment to an Iran 
sanctions bill would require congressional ap- 
proval before President Trump lifts current 
sanctions on Russian entities. It broadens the 
field of potential sanctions targets to include 
those involved in human-rights abuses or doing 
business with Russian intelligence and defense 
industries, among others. It also expands the 
range of Russian industries that could be sub- 
ject to sanctions. 

The Administration objected to the proposal, 
but what did Mr. Trump expect? Ordinarily we'd 
agree with Secretary of State Rex Tillerson, 
who warned a House committee this week not 
to limit the President's “flexibility to adjust 
sanctions to meet the needs of what is always 
an evolving diplomatic situation." The Consti- 
tution intends for the executive to have broad 
discretion on foreign policy. 

But it's hard to fault Congress for being skep- 
tical. Though there's no evidence of campaign 
“collusion" with Russia, Mr. Trump has been 
oddly solicitous of Mr. Putin. Congress is send- 
ing a useful message that Mr. Trump has little 
running room to negotiate unless the Russian 
changes his behavior. 

Mr. Putin is giving American leaders plenty 
of reasons to act. Russians have spread misin- 
formation and used computer hacks to disrupt 
elections in France, Germany and the U.S. Rus- 


sia still occupies Ukrainian territory in Crimea; 
frequently violates the Minsk cease-fire agree- 
ments the Obama Administration helped nego- 
tiate for eastern Ukraine; and 
is propping up Bashar Assad 
in Syria. 

U.S. sanctions are also a 
message of support for the 
thousands of Russians protest- 
ing against corruption this 
week in the streets of major cities. The protests 
were inspired by opposition leader Alexei Na- 
valny, who was sentenced this week to 30 days 
in jail for organizing a rally in Moscow. In a sign 
of how worried the Kremlin is, up to 1,700 protest- 
ers may have been arrested and courts already are 
sentencing some to weeks in prison. 

One question is why Democrats on Capitol 
Hill took so long to notice. Their new enthusiasm 
for Russia sanctions follows eight years during 
which most— although not all— Congressional 
Democrats endorsed President Obama's and Hil- 
lary Clinton's “reset" with Mr. Putin, supported 
Mr. Obama's refusal to offer lethal defensive 
weapons to Ukraine, and granted him ample 
loopholes in sanctions legislation on both Russia 
and Iran. Their conversion now looks more polit- 
ical than principled. 

That doesn't make them less right, and we 
hope the House picks up the Senate sanctions 
legislation. Mr. Trump would then have to decide 
whether to veto, but an override wouldn't im- 
prove his standing on the world stage. The better 
choice would be to sign the bill, enforce the sanc- 
tions vigorously, and work with Congress to 
forge a bipartisan approach to Russia. That 
would help the President rebut fears that he 
can't be trusted on Russia, while telling Mr. Pu- 
tin that rogue behavior won't be rewarded. 


Trump will have to 
earn more discretion 
on foreign policy. 


The Fed Moves Up 


T he Federal Open Market Committee sur- 
prised no one Wednesday when it 
raised the federal-funds rate by another 
quarter percentage point, its 
third such increase since De- 
cember. The real surprise 
Wednesday is that the govern- 
ment's measure of inflation 
fell in May to below the Fed's 
target of 2%. 

The Fed's governors and regional presidents 
might have been spooked by that decline in the 
price level to below their target, and a year or 
two ago they would have been. But the economy 
has now reached its eighth anniversary of ex- 
pansion, and the Fed is still holding its target 
interest rate of 1% to 1.25% below the increase 
in the consumer price index. The real rate of in- 
terest is still negative, even as the national job- 
less rate has fallen to 4.3% and the global econ- 
omy seems to be accelerating. 

In other words, the Fed hardly seems at risk 
of tightening too quickly even if the dangers of 
price inflation are receding. Much of the price 
decline is due to the fall in oil prices in recent 
weeks, and the Fed's decision makers should 
see how that moves through the overall econ- 
omy in the coming months. 

Monetary conditions have even eased since 


the Fed's last move as long-bond rates have 
fallen. Investors bid up bond yields after they 
anticipated pro-growth tax policies from the 
new Republican Congress and 
President, and they have bid 
them back down as they grow 
more doubtful of that result. 
The Open Market Commit- 
tee's estimates for future in- 
terest-rate levels suggested 
one more increase through the end of 2017, but 
the committee can adjust that pace if the 
economy slows. 

The Fed also released more detail of its plans 
to begin winding down the huge balance sheet 
it acquired during and since the financial panic. 
Sometime this year the Fed will stop reinvest- 
ing all of the principal proceeds of its securities 
as they mature. The Fed will initially cap its roll 
off at $6 billion a month for Treasury bonds and 
$4 billion a month for mortgage-related debt 
and securities. 

The idea seems to be to go slow given that 
the Fed has never attempted this kind of policy 
reversal. That's fair enough, but we wish the 
Fed started by selling its mortgage bonds first 
so it gets out of the business of allocating capi- 
tal that much sooner. The U.S. housing market 
is doing well enough these days in any case. 


The central bank 
is taking its bond 
selloff very slowly. 


Not Apply 



BORDER 
LANDS 
By Sohrab 
Ahmari 


Does liberalism have 
any room left for 
Christians and other 
believers? The ques- 
tion has been posed 
countless times, and 
each time liberals an- 
swer more decisively 
than the previous: No. 

On Thursday Brit- 
ain's Liberal Democrats 
delivered that message 
to their leader, Tim Farron, forcing him 
to resign over his mildly conservative 
views on homosexuality and abortion. 
The Lib Dems supposedly carry the 
torch of 19th-century classical liberal- 
ism, though more recently it's been diffi- 
cult to distinguish them from any pro- 
gressive party, anywhere. 

Not least when it comes to gender- 
and-sexuality orthodoxy. The media and 
many in his own party have hounded Mr. 
Farron for years because he deviated— 
gently, almost imperceptibly— from that 
orthodoxy. A working-class evangelical 
Christian, Mr. Farron imagined that his 
liberal opinions on other big issues like 
climate change and the European Union 
would protect him. He was wrong. 

Soon after he took the party reins in 
2015, Mr. Farron was asked whether, as 
a Christian, he considers homosexuality 
a sin. The Lib Dem leader gave the 
quintessential Christian reply: “We're all 
sinners." But it wasn't enough. The 
question would resurface amid the elec- 
tion campaign this spring. 

During a TV interview on April 18, he 
was pressed four times, and four times 
he demurred. Quiescence wasn't enough. 

Pressure mounted, and the next day 
Mr. Farron relented. No, he clarified in 
remarks at the House of Commons, ho- 
mosexuality isn't a sin. That still wasn't 
enough. The latter-day Gletkins and 
Ivanovs needed to be sure that Mr. Far- 
ron believed this in his heart of hearts, 
not merely as a matter of public confes- 
sion. If he didn't think homosexuality a 
sin, asked a BBC interviewer a few days 
later, why had it taken him so long to 
say so? Mr. Farron was reduced to 
spouting gibberish. 

Then the Guardian newspaper un- 
earthed a 2007 interview, in which he had 
suggested that “abortion is wrong" but 
also cautioned Christian activists that an 
immediate outright ban would be imprac- 
ticable. Confronted with his own words 
on the campaign trail, Mr. Farron pleaded 
that he'd never advocated abortion re- 
strictions. It wasn't enough. 

In his resignation statement, Mr. Far- 
ron wrote: “To be a political leader, es- 
pecially of a progressive liberal party in 
2017, and to live as a committed Chris- 
tian, to hold faithfully to the Bible's 
teaching, has felt impossible." He added: 
“I seem to have been the subject of sus- 
picion because of what I believe and who 
my faith is in." 

The concept he was grasping for is 
conscience. 

Mr. Farron's politics recall the liberal- 


ism of Gladstone, Chesterton and Isaiah 
Berlin, which treated conscience as king. 
Today's liberalism has triumphed so 
spectacularly over the claims of faith 
and tradition that it has nothing left to 
conquer but the individual conscience. 
This is why modern liberals are so un- 
magnanimous in victory. 

It isn't enough to emancipate trans- 
gender people— you, rabbi, must adhere 
to strict pronoun guidelines and feel in 
your soul that Chelsea Manning was al- 
ways a “she." It isn't enough to legalize 
abortion— you, Tim Farron, must like it. 

Liberals welcome believers insofar as 
religion can be deployed in service of 
liberal causes, to be sure. But any ex- 
pression of theological or moral judg- 
ment is met with hostility. 

Witness, across the Atlantic, Sen. 


Progressives have triumphed 
over faith. Now they’re 
targeting conscience itself. 


Bernie Sanders's tirade against Russell 
Vought, President Trump's nominee for 
deputy director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. During a Senate 
confirmation hearing last week, the 
Vermont socialist grilled Mr. Vought 
about his contention, in a blog post 
published last year, that Muslims “do 
not know God, because they have re- 
jected Jesus Christ his Son, and they 
stand condemned." 

Mr. Vought's was a particularly stark 
summary of the basic Christian teaching 
that faith in the God-Man is essential to 
salvation. Plenty of Americans might 
disagree with the substance, phrasing or 
both. But Mr. Sanders went further, ar- 
guing that Mr. Vought's views were “Is- 
lamophobic" and “hateful" and therefore 
disqualifying. 

Set aside the senator's riding rough- 
shod over the Constitution, which pro- 
hibits religious tests for office. What 
was most depressing about his out- 
burst was the bleak vision of civic life 
behind it. 

To wit, Mr. Sanders implied that a de- 
vout Christian can't hold fast to his 
faith's most demanding claims and at 
the same time exercise public authority 
with decency and honor. If you disagree 
with someone's theology, in other words, 
it must mean you hate him. Yet at its 
best the West has stood for the opposite 
principle: that people can build and 
share a democratic public square across 
and even through such differences. 

That principle is decaying across 
much of the West, and authoritarian ad- 
versaries like Vladimir Putin are no 
doubt trying to accelerate its demise. 
But it wasn't Mr. Putin who made West- 
ern politics so inhospitable to large seg- 
ments of society— and to conscience. 

Mr. Ahmari is a Journal editorial 
writer in London. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ObamaCare ’s ‘Secret’ History 


S enate Republicans continue to negotiate 
the details of their health-care reform, 
and one measure of progress is that their 
opponents are more manic 
and disingenuous. Progres- 
sives who used to deride the 
GOP for incompetence are 
now panicked that they may 
really succeed, and thus the 
faux tantrums. 

The distortion du jour is that the GOP is oper- 
ating “in secret." This week Minority Leader 
Chuck Schumer accused Republicans of working 
“behind closed doors, writing a bill they won't 

let the public read Today, no Member of 

Congress can read the bill because we don't 
know what it is." 

Despite Mr. Schumer's bewilderment, he still 
knew enough to assert that the Senate bill will 
“greatly hurt the American people." Well, which 
is it? And if Republicans are trying to suppress 
a public debate about repealing and replacing 
ObamaCare, then they haven't prevailed, either 
now or across the presidential campaign. Health 
care has been central to U.S. political debate for 
nearly a decade as Democrats created a new en- 
titlement with little public support. 

Compared to that effort, the Senate this time 
has been a model of deliberative democracy. On 
Dec. 19, 2009, a Saturday, then Majority Leader 
Harry Reid tossed the 2,100-page bill the Senate 
had spent that fall debating and offered a new 
bill drafted in an invitation-only back room. 
Democrats didn't even pretend to care what was 
in it while passing it in the dead of night on Dec. 
24, amid a snowstorm, in the first Christmas 
Eve vote since 1895. 

Liberals excused this legislative sausage- 
making as the price of making history, which 
was an insult to sausages. MIT economist and 
ObamaCare architect Jonathan Gruber told an 
academic audience in 2014 that “lack of trans- 
parency is a huge political advantage. And ba- 
sically, you know, call it the stupidity of the 
American voter or whatever, but basically that 
was really, really critical to getting the thing 
to pass." 

Mr. Gruber has since re-emerged to complain 
of the current debate that “I'm just worried 
about the speed they're moving at for what that 


implies, because it implies no effort to actually 
get this right." The professor had apologized 
for what he called his “inexcusable" remarks in 
2014 but he's betting he can 
con Americans again. 

The irony is that the GOP 
negotiations are so time-con- 
suming because Senators are 
trying to improve the product 
as they build a consensus that 
can get 50 votes. They're trying to answer the 
House bill's critics on the left and right, not that 
they'll get any credit. 

One objection is that the House's tax credits 
aren't generous enough to help the working 
poor; the Senate is likely to increase their value. 
Another is that the House's Medicaid expansion 
wind-down is too disruptive for Governors to 
manage; the Senate will probably create a lon- 
ger off-ramp. When they reach an agreement, 
they'll release the specifics. 

The policy parameters are known to anyone 
paying attention, including those like Mr. Gru- 
ber who are arguing in especially bad faith be- 
cause no bill the Senate could possibly produce 
would satisfy them. Even as the GOP moves the 
bill toward the political center, reflexive liberal 
opposition increases. 

Mr. Schumer claimed Republicans have “so- 
licited zero bipartisan support," which is hilari- 
ous. Democrats opted for total pre-emptive re- 
sistance to the Trump Administration, and in 
January Mr. Schumer and Nancy Pelosi an- 
nounced together that “we are a united caucus. 
We are two united caucuses. And we're united 
in our opposition to these Republican attempts 
to make America sick again," as he put it. House 
Republicans hadn't even released a bill at that 
point and the ObamaCare exchanges were al- 
ready in increasing distress, but Democrats re- 
fused to participate. 

This is also a notable change from 2009-10, 
when Democrats froze out centrist Republicans 
who wanted to cut a bipartisan deal of the kind 
Orrin Hatch and Ted Kennedy had struck on the 
children's health insurance program. The 
Obama White House preferred a far more liberal 
program that would complete the entitlement 
state. The GOP's obligation now is to start to 
clean up that mess. 


Jonathan Gruber is 
back and betting again 
on public ‘stupidity.’ 


Equal Treatment for Mosques and Churches 


Religious liberty is for every Ameri- 
can, including Muslims, according to 
your editorial “A Mosque for New Jer- 
sey" (June 6). However, that isn't the 
point. The Islamic Society of Basking 
Ridge, N. J., was determined to build a 
mosque on a small lot in the historic 
area of Basking Ridge that didn't even 
have enough room for parking. Unde- 
terred, the society began filing law- 
suits and garnering the support of the 
radical Council on American-Islamic 
Relations and other Muslim groups. A 
Protestant or Catholic congregation 
would get no sympathy, but it looks to 
me like the Muslims got politically 
correct special treatment in this case. 
Unfortunately, groups of Americans 
believe in an intellectual appeasement 
reminiscent of pre-World War II Eu- 
rope before those countries found 
themselves about to be overrun. 


The town of Basking Ridge had the 
right to say no to the construction of 
a noncomforming building in a his- 
toric district. Its other residents had 
rights as well. This was a construction 
and zoning issue, not a religious-free- 
dom issue, especially since the Islamic 
Society was offered alternative loca- 
tions. This backlash didn't occur when 
a McDonald's restaurant was refused a 
location in the same town. 

Eileen Webb 
Allen , Texas 

In case you have forgotten, showing 
more respect for minority religions in 
parts of the Middle East means not 
immediately beheading infidels. In 
New Jersey it means not enforcing ex- 
isting parking regulations. 

Harry O. McKinney 
Southfield , Mich. 


Should U.S. Take Air-Traffic Control Private? 


Regarding your editorial “Ameri- 
cans Cleared for a Faster Landing" 
(June 9): As with any organization, 
the performance of the air-traffic 
control system (ATC) can doubtless 
be improved. Nevertheless, the 
safety record of U.S. air travel is 
among the best. Privatizing the ATC 
doesn't mean market competition 
will enhance its performance. There 
will be no market competition, and 
as a nonprofit where is the incen- 
tive for improved performance? Fi- 
nally, using cost as a justification 
makes as much sense as awarding 
parachute contracts to the lowest 
bidder. The real issue apparently is 
management. 

Perhaps President Trump should 
exercise some of his executive au- 
thority and replace a few ATC staff 
with new and more talented people. 

Channing Wagg 
Boxborough , Mass. 

Most commercial aircraft already 
have GPS. What GPS can't do is 
shove more planes into the arrival 
corridors when you get close to your 
destination airport. Yes, the system 


still uses radar. It is a valuable tool 
to aid in aircraft separation and 
weather planning. 

User fees will harm small business 
and private aviation the same way 
they devastated Europe's private fli- 
ers years ago. When you tax some- 
thing, you get less of it. 

Proponents of the new and im- 
proved system always cite U.S. use of 
paper electronic flight strips. Even 
with expensive new hardware and 
software, pushed by lobbyists for the 
big-tech companies, the paper system 
will still have to be kept for the inevi- 
table computer meltdown. 

Vested interests are always able 
to create a solution in search of a 
problem. 

Henry Gonzalez 
Tallahassee , Fla. 


Letters intended for publication should 
be addressed to: The Editor, 1211 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, NY 10036, 
or emailed to wsj.ltrs@wsj.com. Please 
include your city and state. All letters 
are subject to editing, and unpublished 
letters can be neither acknowledged nor 
returned. 
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OPINION 


The ‘Exporting Jobs’ Canard 



By Matthew J. Slaughter 

P resident Trump has voiced 
a widely shared— but incor- 
rect-belief that the global 
economy is a zero-sum 
game. "One by one,” Mr. 
Trump said in his inaugural address, 
"the factories shuttered and left our 
shores, with not even a thought 
about the millions and millions of 
American workers that were left be- 
hind.” In his first White House meet- 
ing only a few days later, Mr. Trump 
warned a roomful of CEOs that com- 
panies sending factories overseas 
would face a new border tax. 


Repeated research shows 
that multinational hiring 
abroad doesn’t come at the 
expense of U.S. workers. 


Mr. Trump assumes that when 
U.S. multinationals expand abroad, it 
necessarily reduces the number of 
people they employ in the U.S. But 
this assumption is wrong, and tariffs 
would hurt American workers, not 
help them. 

Academic research has repeatedly 
found that when U.S. multinationals 
hire more people at their overseas 
affiliates, it doesn't come at the ex- 
pense of American jobs. How can 
this be? Large firms need workers of 
many different skill levels and occu- 
pations, and the jobs done by em- 
ployees abroad are often comple- 
ments to, not substitutes for, those 
done by workers at home. 


Manufacturing abroad, for exam- 
ple, can allow workers in the U.S. to 
focus on higher value-added tasks 
such as research and development, 
marketing and general manage- 
ment. Additionally, expanding over- 
seas to serve foreign customers or 
save costs often helps the overall 
company grow, resulting in more 
U.S. hiring. 

The ultimate proof is in the num- 
bers. Between 2004 and 2014, the 
most recent year for which U.S. gov- 
ernment data are available, total em- 
ployment at foreign affiliates of U.S. 
multinationals rose to 13.8 million 
from nine million. Yet the number of 
jobs at U.S. parent companies rose 
nearly as much, to 26.6 million from 
22.4 million. 

Over the same period, the value- 
added and capital investment grew 
faster among U.S. parent companies 
than in their foreign affiliates. In fact, 
on these two measures the American 
parent companies outperformed the 
overall U.S. private sector. 

This suggests that having over- 
seas affiliates gives companies a 
competitive advantage that allows 
them to invest more at home. More 
than ever, jobs in America are con- 
nected to the world. 

One can always find anecdotes of 
a company closing an American fa- 
cility and moving the work it does 
overseas. But these anecdotes are 
not representative of the overall 
synergies between parent companies 
and their affiliates. 

Consider Caterpillar Inc., the 
American manufacturer of heavy 
machinery whose main facility for 
research and development is in Peo- 
ria, 111. In recent years the company 


has established several research- 
and-development facilities outside 
the country. Yet Caterpillar's engines 
lab in Peoria still runs two shifts a 
day. Before closing up for the night, 
the Illinois engineers send data to 
their colleagues in Chennai, India, 
who process it overnight. When the 
Peoria workers come back the next 
morning, the refined data is waiting 
for them. 

Dow Chemical's largest global in- 
vestment is Sadara, a $20 billion 
joint venture with Saudi Aramco to 
construct a fully integrated petro- 
chemical complex in Saudi Arabia. 
This facility, which will be one of the 
world's largest, has created Ameri- 


can jobs not only at Dow but at its 
supply-chain partners as well. Since 
2007, Sadara has generated more 
than $1 billion in contracts for 18 
U.S. companies that have provided 
engineering, design and other high- 
value services. In recent years ap- 
proximately 700 Americans at lead- 
ing engineering companies have 
supported Sadara's work. 

In 2011, IBM became the first 
company to earn more than 6,000 
U.S. patents in a year. These inven- 
tions were generated by more than 
8,000 employees in 46 American 
states and 36 countries. IBM inven- 
tors abroad collaborated on more 
than 26% of that year's patents. 


The same is true across IBM. Its 
WebSphere business software, for 
example, is based near Raleigh, N.C., 
but relies on client-facing consul- 
tants and software labs around the 
world. 

Mr. Trump is right that America 
needs millions more good-paying 
jobs. But he doesn't seem to realize 
they can be created by U.S.-based 
multinationals that know how to in- 
vest capital, operate globally and 
create knowledge. 

In 2014, U.S. multinationals un- 
dertook 45.4% of all private-sector 
capital investment, were responsible 
for 49.5% of all U.S. goods exports, 
and conducted a remarkable 78.9% 
of total U.S. private-sector research 
and development. 

The 26.6 million domestic employ- 
ees of U.S.-based multinational com- 
panies earned an average compensa- 
tion that was 34.2% higher than the 
| private-sector average. These parent 
q companies also create millions of 
good jobs for their suppliers. Con- 
trary to conventional wisdom, fully 
89.2% of all inputs of goods and ser- 
vices purchased by U.S. parents— $8.8 
trillion— were from other U.S. compa- 
nies, not imports. 

Limit the ability of U.S. multina- 
tional companies to flourish abroad 
and you limit their ability to create 
high-paying jobs in America. Wash- 
ington should base its policies on 
data and research, not anecdotes 
and assertions. 

Mr. Slaughter is dean at the Tuck 
School of Business at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. From 2005 to 2007 he served 
as a member of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 


How to Keep the Fed From Following Its Models off a Cliff 


By Glenn Hubbard 

W ednesday's decision by the 
Federal Reserve to raise the 
target for the federal-funds 
rate by 25 basis points has contin- 
ued a debate about the tightening 
cycle. Yet these "Fed watching” dis- 
cussions aren't necessarily produc- 
tive. It would be better to rethink 
the Fed by evaluating its strategy, 
structure and accountability. 

How can the institution be re- 
structured to better achieve its goals 
of financial and price stability? The 
late economist Allan Meltzer, a 
scholar and historian of the Fed, 
gave the central bank high marks in 
these objectives in only about a 
quarter of its years in operation. An 
understanding of why the Fed suc- 
ceeded and failed in the past is a 
natural guide to reform. 

Economists emphasize two fac- 
tors accounting for periods of Fed 
failure: political influence on Fed de- 
cisions and adherence to false mod- 
els of the financial system and the 
economy. 

In the first, the Fed's balance 
sheet or regulatory power may be 
hijacked in service of the govern- 
ment's near-term electoral or fiscal 
objectives. In the second, ignorance 
of economic conditions or doctri- 
naire attention to false models may 
blow Fed policy off course. 

Independence, sometimes put 
forth as the key insulation against 
politicization of the Fed, hasn't 


proved sufficient to guarantee sta- 
bility. Policy errors during the 
Great Depression, the inflationary 
period of 1965-79 and the accom- 
modative run-up to the 2007-09 fi- 
nancial crisis all occurred during 
times of substantial independence. 
Nor is ostensible freedom an anti- 
dote to politicization, as political 
pressures certainly figured in the 
1960s and '70s. 

Milton Friedman recognized the 
limits of independence— given the 
choice of an independent central 
bank with complete discretion, a 
commodity standard, and a mone- 
tary rule, he chose the rule. 

For today's debate, I would say an 
institution capable of executing a 
framework for price and financial 
stability needs independence from 
formal government control. But such 
a framework must be clear and cred- 
ible at all times: specifying an ana- 
lytical approach, laying out how de- 
partures from normal financial and 
economic conditions will be ad- 
dressed, and explaining those depar- 
tures when they occur. Call it "main- 
tain and explain.” 

Structural reforms of the Fed can 
mitigate political influence. First, a 
credible, simple monetary frame- 
work can offer significant insulation 
from political pressure, while in- 
creasing the likelihood of success in 
achieving the Fed's objectives. Infla- 
tion targeting— that is, a commit- 
ment to conduct monetary policy 
consistent with a target long-run in- 


flation rate— is a familiar example 
for a goal. 

Likewise, the Fed should describe 
the balance-sheet size it believes it 
requires for the conduct of monetary 
policy. And it should spell out mech- 
anisms it will use in lending during 
times of stress or crisis. 

The Fed should also specify an 
operating framework. This could in- 
clude, for example, following a vari- 


For one thing, governors 
should have varied life 
experiences to broaden the 
perspectives in the room. 


ant of the Taylor rule, which sets an 
ideal level for the federal-funds rate 
based on output and inflation. 

Another crucial step: a mechani- 
cal path for normalization of the 
balance sheet and clarity about the 
assets the Fed will hold. Limiting it- 
self to only Treasury securities, for 
example, would prevent opportuni- 
ties for political pressure to be 
brought on the Fed not to acquire 
or sell them. 

Allowing Fed officials discretion 
to deviate in times of stress would 
enhance their credibility— but only if 
such decisions are explained clearly 
in advance and are consistent with 
the overall framework. This main- 
tain-and-explain process would en- 


hance understanding of the Fed's 
success in achieving its objectives 
and enforce accountability when it 
isn't. Such discretion also would 
grant flexibility in monetary policy 
and lender-of-last-resort actions in 
periods of stress. 

While a clear and consistent 
framework gives the Fed a strategy, 
structure remains important. Giving 
the Fed a larger role in financial 
regulation has proved to be fraught 
with opportunities for political 
pressure, since elected officials can 
review such regulatory actions. This 
was the case after the financial cri- 
sis, when the Fed's regulatory 
power expanded and its political 
scrutiny did too. 

Strategy and structure matter, 
but ultimately personnel is policy. 
Including regional bank presidents 
in the Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee brings intellectual and politi- 
cal diversity to the Fed decision- 
making process. Choosing Fed 
leaders committed to the maintain- 
and-explain framework and to re- 
sisting political influence is essen- 
tial as a last line of defense. 

The false-model account of Fed 
failure played a role in the Great De- 
pression, the inflationary '60s and 
'70s, and the pre-financial-crisis 
years. During the Depression a fail- 
ure to discriminate between real and 
nominal interest rates, as well as the 
now-discredited "real bills doctrine,” 
were enabling failures. The Fed's em- 
phasis on the simple Phillips curve 


also built in a policy bias toward ac- 
celerating inflation several decades 
later. And the Fed from 2002 to 
2005 placed too little weight on fi- 
nancial imbalances encouraged by an 
easy-money policy. 

Three steps can bolster defenses 
against false models. The first is to 
strengthen research inside and out- 
side the Fed on the integration of fi- 
nance and monetary policy and the 
economy, an intellectual gap exposed 
by the financial crisis. Second, Fed 
officials should interact more with 
market participants and business- 
people to understand financial inno- 
vations and economic developments 
better. Policy should be more reflec- 
tive of proactive data gathering than 
reactive data dependence. Finally, 
Fed governors should be chosen with 
varied life experiences to broaden 
economic perspectives and encour- 
age a healthy skepticism about pre- 
vailing models. 

The Fed faces a challenge in craft- 
ing and explaining normalization of 
the extraordinary measures under- 
taken during the financial crisis. 
There is now also an opportunity to 
make personnel decisions that shape 
the Fed's strategy, structure, and ac- 
countability. Fortunately, experience 
with Fed success and failure offers a 
road map. 

Mr. Hubbard , dean of Columbia 
Business School , was chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers un- 
der President George W. Bush. 


America’s Political Disorder Syndrome 



James T. Hodgkin- 
son, who on 

Wednesday shot Re- 
publican Rep. Steve 
Scalise and four oth- 
ers, posted this on 
his Facebook page 
on March 22: 

"Trump is a Traitor. 
Trump Has De- 
stroyed Our Democ- 
racy. It's Time to De- 
stroy Trump & Co.” 

Sitting in the dying light of World 
War I, the poet T.S. Eliot wrote, "I 
had not thought death had undone so 
many.” What's our excuse? 

Displays of political or social ex- 


WONDER 
LAND 
By Daniel 
Henninger 


cess seem to be everywhere. What- 
ever once fastened the doors of peo- 
ple's minds to something secure and 
stable has become unhinged. 

Some thought the apotheosis of 
political derangement had been 
reached when celebrity Kathy Griffin 
posted a video of herself holding the 
bloody, severed head of Donald 
Trump. 

But that wasn't the end of it. We 
may assume that as Ms. Griffin was 
creating her video, the artists at 
New York's Public Theater were re- 
hearsing their production of "Julius 
Caesar,” the one in which Central 
Park audiences watch Caesar as a 
blond-haired Donald Trump, who is 
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pulled down from a podium by men 
in suits and assassinated with plung- 
ing knives. 

The news site Axios runs stories 
regularly about journalists who have 
been suspended or fired because of 
their unhinged postings on Twitter. 
After Donald Trump used a tweet to 
revive his long-running feud with 
the mayor of London amid the June 
3 killings, CNN personality Reza 
Aslan tweeted that Mr. Trump was a 
"piece of s— .” 

Some take comfort that these dis- 
plays didn't go unpunished. CNN 
wrist-slapped Ms. Griffin by dropping 
her as co-host of its New Year's Eve 
show with Anderson Cooper. Ameri- 
can Express, Bank of America and 
Delta Air Lines withdrew their spon- 
sorship of "Julius Caesar,” though 
New York City's Democratic Comp- 
troller Scott Stringer said their pull- 
out "sends the wrong message.” 

Advertisers must wake up every 
morning wondering what political me- 
teorite will hit them next. J.R Morgan 
Chase pulled its ads this week from 
NBC News rather than be associated 
with Megyn Kelly's prime-time inter- 
view with Alex Jones to discuss "con- 
troversies and conspiracies,” such as 
his notion that the Sandy Hook mur- 
ders were a hoax. 

Ms. Kelly justified the interview in 
part on Twitter because Donald 
Trump appeared on Mr. Jones's show 
and "our job is 2 shine a light.” 

Donald Trump's election has 
caused psychological unhingement in 
much of the population. But the 
Trump phenomenon only accelerated 
forces that were plummeting in this 
direction before the 2016 election. 


Social media— a permanent mari- 
nade for the human brain— is causing 
a vast, mysterious transformation of 
how people process experience, and 
maybe someday a future B.F. Skinner 
will explain what it has done to us. 

Impossible to miss, though, is how 
jacked up emotional intensity has be- 
come in U.S. politics. The campaign ral- 


Public Theater should 
cancel its Trump 
assassination play. 
But it won’t. 


lies of both Mr. Trump and Bemie Sand- 
ers often sat on the edge of violence. 
Reporters describe political town-hall 
meetings as full of "angry” voters. 

Shouting down the opposition in 
these forums or on campus has been 
virtually internalized as standard be- 
havior. Refusal to reason is the new 
normal. And then the unreason is eu- 
phemized as free speech. 

Explaining away these impulses as 
a routine turn of the populist politi- 
cal cycle is insufficient. Something 
more permanent is happening. 

I remain fascinated with the case 
of the 10 incoming Harvard freshmen 
who celebrated their achievement by 
posting a series of remarkably repul- 
sive, violent photographic memes on 
Facebook. One said abusing children 
was sexually arousing; another de- 
scribed the hanging of a Mexican 
child as "pinata time.” 

What those no-longer Harvard stu- 
dents had done was create a "pri- 


vate” Facebook messaging board, 
where they somehow felt free to 
mock and subvert current social con- 
vention. They aren't alone. Reddit, 
which has about 500 million monthly 
visitors, became known for similar 
"anonymous” bulletin boards on 
which men, for example, exchange 
outrageous sexual postings. 

We negotiate much of daily life 
now in tense, parallel universes: One 
is overflowing with individual politi- 
cal and social behavior that is devi- 
ant-flights from the norm— at a 
time when broader norms of political 
and social behavior are enforced with 
a vengeance. Today you can get 
shamed, sued or fired for almost any 
conceivable offense. 

In reaction, millions of people— in- 
cluding the president— seem to re- 
gard social media as a kind of wildlife 
refuge, where they can run naked 
against society's dammed-up per- 
sonal and political opinions. 

The possibilities for psychological 
dislocation are limitless. Kathy Grif- 
fin justified her beheaded-Trump 
stunt by arguing, "I've dealt with 
older white guys trying to keep me 

down my whole life This is a 

woman thing.” 

We know that political anger and 
violence can become mystical in its 
attraction, especially at the margin 
for people like political shooter 
James Hodgkinson. This is a good 
moment to dial it back. The Public 
Theater's management could cancel 
their staged Trump assassination in 
Central Park. But they won't. Like so 
many others with political disorder 
syndrome, they no longer can. 

Write henninger@wsj.com. 
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FILM REVIEW | By Joe Morgenstern 

‘Cars 3’: Once Too Often 
Around the Track 

Aging champ Lightning McQueen returns to take on a high-tech rival in Pixar's racing film 



Jackson Storm (voice of Armie Hammer) and Lightning McQueen (voice of Owen Wilson) 


IF PIXAR WANTED to mobilize 
its peerless creative resources, the 
studio could probably do a delight- 
ful short about a farmer who milks 
cash cows for profit and pleasure. 
But it's the studio that's doing the 
milking in "Cars 3," and the plea- 
sures are modest at best. (Brian 
Fee directed from a screenplay by 
Kiel Murray, Bob Peterson and 
Mike Rich.) 

This time the former hotshot, 
Lightning McQueen (voiced by 
Owen Wilson), is a faded champion 
who yearns to win one more race. 
An unlikely hero for young audi- 
ences, Lightning is also an intrigu- 
ing one— a living legend and incip- 
ient geezer struggling to compete 
against a new breed of race cars 
represented by Jackson Storm 
(Armie Hammer), a high-tech mar- 
vel with a formidably low drag co- 
efficient. The computer animation 
is remarkable, just as we've come 
to expect from Pixar features— all 
those gorgeous colors and hurtling 
objects going round and round— 
and round and round and round. 
Yet the film's drag coefficient 
starts to climb when Lightning's 
story is intertwined with that of a 
gifted young rookie, Cruz Ramirez 
(Cristela Alonzo). Having missed 
her own shot at racing, Cruz is de- 
termined to inspire Lightning as 
his trainer. 

There's more to the relationship 
than that— a process of mutual in- 
spiration, reciprocal support and, 
sometimes affectingly, a passing of 
the baton from one generation to 
the next. (And from Anglo to His- 
panic, although Lightning is 
painted cherry red and Cruz is a 
lovely mustard yellow.) But the 
script is full of Disney-esque moti- 
vational slogans— don't fear fail- 
ure, be afraid of not having the 
chance, seize your chance when 
you can, look for new opportuni- 


ties you never knew were there. 
And, paradoxically, the story slows 
most noticeably when the empha- 
sis is on speed at a cutting-edge 
training center. That's where Cruz 
helps her aging student sharpen 
his rusty skills in a program that 
differs little from countless other 
training sequences, and where 
we're expected to thrill to the 
spectacle of Lightning coping, at a 
bizarre level of narrative abstrac- 


tion, with the head-spinning chal- 
lenges of a virtual-reality simula- 
tor. 

That reference to the narrative 
should be taken loosely; it's more 
like a succession of pit stops in a 
film that meanders all over the 
landscape to rural race tracks, and 
to one extremely muddy demolition 
derby. The script declines to explore 
Jackson Storm's technology. In an 
era where race cars— and even pas- 


senger cars— are prodigies of com- 
plexity, Lightning's ultramodern ri- 
val is seen entirely from the 
outside, with no sense of the soul in 
the elegant machine. 

"Cars 3" does examine, albeit 
briefly, some of the strategies Cruz 
teaches her aging champ so he can 
compensate for slower reflexes and 
diminished fire in his cylinders. But 
much of the latter section becomes 
a trip down memory lane as Light- 


ning searches for his old pal 
Smokey (Chris Cooper), and for fur- 
ther inspiration from the memory of 
his role model and mentor Doc Hud- 
son. (It's eerie to hear Paul New- 
man's voice purring from the past.) 
The first film wasn't bad, though it 
had its lapses. "Cars 2," an aberra- 
tion, was readily forgotten. This one 
feels like the series, at the end of 
the road, is running on fumes of 
nostalgia for its earliest self. 
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ONE, TWO, THREE, FOUR | By Patrick Berry 

The answer to 

this week's contest 

crossword is a 

group of four. 

Across 

1 Macintosh's 
predecessor 
5 Jewish deli buy 

10 Polyethylene 
sheet 

14 At an end 

15 Petrova of tennis 

16 Mental flash 

17 Song sung by 
Marilyn Monroe 
in "Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes" 

[4,2,1] 

19 Hurdle for 
Hannibal 


20 Bad joints 

21 Plants 

23 High roller's 
roll? 

25 Like whiteboards 
and blackboards 

27 Store window 
posting 

28 Beam 

29 Acronymic band 
name 

30 Spice-yielding 
evergreen of 
Peru [1] 

35 Attack with 
missiles 

36 Harder to find 

37 Get hooked? 

38 Like halter tops 
[ 2 ] 


40 Jazz legend 
James 

41 Usually- 
abbreviated 
Latin phrase 

42 Vehicle that may 
get more than 
100 miles per 
gallon 

43 Ambitious bridge 
contracts 

47 College team 
whose fight song 
is "The Orange 
and Blue" 

48 Class offering 
parental 
guidance 

49 Seaweed- 
wrapped delicacy 

50 Exam format 


► Email your answer-in the subject line-to crosswordcontest(9wsj.com 
by 11:59 p.m. Eastern Time Sunday, June 18. A solver selected at random 
will win a WSJ mug. Last week's winner: John Cordes, Tucson, AZ. 
Complete contest rules at WSJ.com/Puzzles. (No purchase necessary. 
Void where prohibited. U.S. residents 18 and over only.) 


51 Trials that are 



often televised? 



[2,3] 



56 Pasta frequently 



served in soup 

24 

Inventor for 

57 Cultural 


whom element 

foundation 


#102 was named 

58 "The Fair 

25 

Title given to 

Penitent" 


Queen Victoria 

playwright 


in 1876 

Nicholas 

26 

Most opportune 

59 Perceptive 

28 

Like diplomatic 

60 Marine abysses 


pouches 

61 Winter coat 

30 

Called in advance 

Down 

31 

2001 gothic 

1 High ball 


film starring 

2 Academic growth 


Nicole Kidman 

3 Lose focus, 

32 

Deadly bait 

perhaps 
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Take part in 

4 Step in 

34 

Quaint 

5 Hawaiian guitar's 


exclamation 

place 

39 

Ambience 

6 Cops 

42 

Naval post? 

7 President 

43 

Distressed 

McKinley's wife 

44 

Ugarte's 

8 Kid's roomie, 


portrayer in 

often 


"Casablanca" 

9 They can make a 

45 

Blow away 

bundle 

46 

Fruit in a 

10 Princess costume 


sweetheart cake 

accessory 

47 

Answer offered 

11 Form a line? 


hesitantly 

12 Put off 

49 

Intersection 

13 No longer 


injunction 

fashionable 

52 

Absorbed, as 

18 Part of YSL 


cost 

22 Consumer 

53 

Mare or doe 

23 Wrangler jeans 

54 

Smallest prime 

protection? 

55 

Make duds 


Previous Puzzle's Solution 
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Euro vs. Dollar 1.1144 T 0.67% FTSE 100 7419.36 T 0.74% Gold 1232.20 T 1.62% WTI crude 44.46 T 0.60% German Bund yield 0.285% 10-Year Treasury yield 2.160% 


Nestle Looks to Slim Down in U.S. 


Sale of confectionery 
business under study 
as company contends 
with sluggish growth 

By Brian Blackstone 


ZURICH— Nestle SA said it 
is considering selling its U.S. 
confectionery business, includ- 
ing such products as Butterfin- 
ger and Baby Ruth candy bars, 
as packaged-food giants strug- 
gle with sluggish growth and 
changing consumer tastes. 

The Swiss-based consumer 
giant said Thursday that the 
confections business generated 
about 900 million Swiss francs, 
or roughly $927 million, in 
sales last year, or 3% of 
Nestle's U.S. total. The strate- 
gic review now under way 
doesn't include Toll House bak- 
ing products. 

It wasn't immediately 
clear what price Nestle would 



Nestle, whose brands include Butterfinger and Baby Ruth candy 
bars, had $927 million in U.S. confectionery sales last year. 


seek or who might be a 
buyer. Nestle, the world's No. 
3 confectioner by market 
share, competes with global 
sales leader Mars Inc. and 
second-ranked Mondelez In- 


ternational Inc. 

Italy's Ferrero SpA, which 
ranks fourth globally, has ex- 
panded aggressively through 
deals. The privately held maker 
of Nutella and Tic Tac pushed 


into the U.S. by snapping up 
Chicago-based Fannie May Con- 
fections Brands earlier this year. 

Sales of chocolate produced 
by large packaged-food compa- 
nies have stalled globally as 
consumers flock to healthier 
offerings. That has prompted 
consolidation across the indus- 
try. Last year, Mondelez 
launched an unsuccessful bid 
a to buy Hershey Co., in a deal 
| that likely would have topped 
> $25 billion. 

E The possible U.S. sale by 
z Nestle doesn't include its much 
=j larger global chocolate busi- 
3 ness, which includes Kit Kat 
i= and chocolate drink Nesquik. 
R “Nestle remains fully commit- 
ted to growing its leading in- 
ternational confectionery ac- 
tivities around the world, 
particularly its global brand Kit 
Kat," the company said. 

Nestle, the world's largest 
packaged-food company, has 
struggled for years to boost 
sales growth in competition 


with a host of smaller players 
around the world offering 
healthier options, like organic 
and locally sourced foods. It 
has suffered especially in 
North America, where for the 
first quarter it posted sluggish 
sales from its confectionery 
business and pet-food brands. 

It has fallen to Nestle's new 
chief executive, Ulf Mark 
Schneider, a health-care vet- 
eran, to execute a long-held 
ambition by the company to 
push into healthier foods and 
make its best-selling staple 
products, like its Nesquik choc- 
olate mix, more appealing to 
health-conscious consumers. 

Nestle's review follows simi- 
lar steps by competitors. Uni- 
lever PLC said earlier this year 
it would consider selling its 
margarine and spreads busi- 
ness. That followed an unsuc- 
cessful $143 billion bid by 
Kraft Heinz Co. for Unilever. 
Reckitt Benckiser PLC, mean- 
while, is shopping its food unit. 



Results for 2016 show a shift in consumer tastes away from beer and wine and toward drinks with a higher percentage of alcohol. 

Rising Cocktail Culture Lifts Spirits 


STREETWISE 

By James Mackintosh 

This Time, 
The Fed 
Could Be 
Correct 

W L ^ There are 

two ways to 

X ... P trade the Fed. 

V ) One is to look 
at what the 
Federal Re- 
serve says, compare it with 
your own forecasts for infla- 
tion, growth, productivity and 
wages, and decide whether 
Fed Chairwoman Janet Yellen 
was right to show a flicker of 
hawkishness on Wednesday. 
This is what almost every 
major fund manager does, in- 
vesting huge amounts of time 
and effort in econometric 
analysis. Most is wasted. 

The alternative is to look 
at the market's assumptions 
to see what's being ignored. 
Right now, it is the reflation 
trade, abandoned along with 
President Donald Trump's 
credibility on Wall Street. 

After the election, investors 
bet big on Mr. Trump and the 
Republican Congress adopting 
growth-friendly tax cuts, 
spending boosts and cuts to 
red tape. The Fed, they 
thought, wouldn't derail 
growth. Since shortly after the 
Fed's mid-December rate in- 
crease, investors' assumptions 
have completely reversed. A 
divided Congress won't be 
able to do anything, the Fed 
might be making a mistake to 
tighten and inflation isn't just 
resting, it is in a coma. 

The reverse of the refla- 
tion trade is visible in equi- 
ties, bonds and the economy. 
How one feels about it de- 
pends on a critical shift by 
the Fed, from being “data de- 
Please see STREET page B2 


By Saabira Chaudhuri 
And Jennifer Maloney 


The world's drinkers are 
turning to the hard stuff. 

Liquor makers sold more 
spirits and mixed drinks 
around the world in 2016 
than in the year before— a 
bright spot in an industry 
where volumes of almost ev- 
ery other kind of alcoholic 
drink are in decline. 

Overall, last year was a 
tough one for beer and wine. 
Global alcohol volumes across 
all types fell 1.3%, a steeper 
decline than the average 0.3% 
drop over the past five years, 
according to industry tracker 


IWSR. Beer volumes fell 1.8% 
around the world in 2016, 
while wine sales slipped 
0.08%. Yet sales of hard alco- 
hol such as gin, tequila and 
whiskey eked out an increase 
of 0.04%, and mixed drinks, in- 
cluding premixed cocktails and 
some flavored alcoholic bever- 
ages, grew 1.6%. 

The numbers underscore a 
shift in consumer tastes away 
from beer and wine and to- 
ward drinks that typically 
pack a higher percentage of al- 
cohol, though intended to be 
consumed in less volume. 

Spirits are growing faster in 
the U.S. They were up 2.6% 
last year by volume, in line 


with the five-year average and 
more than double wine sales' 
2016 growth. Overall alcohol 
sales in the U.S. edged up 0.1% 
by volume. 

The growth has been 
helped by liquor makers' ef- 
forts in recent years to attract 
new drinkers. Makers of 
scotch and other types of 
whiskey have been courting 
women and younger drinkers 
while internationally, spirits 
companies are pushing into 
Africa, China and other devel- 
oping markets where beer has 
typically been king. 

“Scotch is coming out of 
the stuffy club room into the 
cocktail bars and restaurants," 


said Bacardi International 

Ltd. Chief Executive Michael 
Dolan. Spirits makers, he said, 
are benefiting from the revival 
in cocktail culture. 

Liquor ads, after years of 
restrictions, have crept back 
onto U.S. television screens in 
recent years. 

Spirits have also benefited 
from what executives describe 
as more-fickle consumption 
habits by millennial drinkers, 
who tend to sip on a range of 
different beverages. 

Spirits tend to retail at 
higher prices than wine and 
beer, providing a bit of a cush- 
ion for the alcohol industry as 

Please see DRINKS page B2 


Investors Take On the Risky Role of Lender to Firms 


By Jon Sindreu 


Desperate to increase re- 
turns, some of the world's 
most conservative investors 
are taking bigger risks by ap- 
ing banks and lending directly 
to companies. 

In recent years, there has 
been a surge in investments 
from pension funds and life in- 
surers into specialist asset man- 
agers that lend to midsize firms 
who can't get financing from 
banks, which became more risk- 
averse following the financial 
crisis. But now the flood of cash 
is pushing down returns, lead- 
ing these funds to design riskier 
and more complex products, 
while increasing their leverage. 

Because ultralow interest 
rates and other monetary 
stimulus have pushed down 
yields across markets, pension 
funds and life insurers have 
struggled to match their long- 


dated liabilities. That has en- 
couraged them to chase riskier 
assets, such as real estate, pri- 
vate equity and now direct 
lending to companies. 

That risk taking could back- 
fire on investors for whom 
stable returns are particularly 
important. It could also be 
problematic for the companies 
and wider market, if defaults 
start rising and these inves- 
tors suddenly pull out. 

“It is concerning," said 
Niels Bodenheim, private-mar- 
kets director at consultancy 
bfinance. “A pension fund is 
not always aware of the differ- 
ence" between safer direct- 
lending investments and risk- 
ier ones, he said. 

Last year, asset managers 
raised $25 billion from global 
investors for direct lending, 
according to data provider 
Preqin. A decade ago, that was 
$2 billion. Some analysts ex- 


pect the growth to increase at 
a faster pace. 

There is so much cash 
pouring in that the asset man- 
agers can't always invest it. In 
May, there was $62 billion 
idling in these funds, accord- 
ing to Preqin, when a decade 
ago it was $12 billion. 

A recent survey by bfinance 
found that managers of un- 
levered senior private debt 
funds expect a return of more 
than 8%, but are getting be- 
tween 5% and 6%. While fig- 
ures for previous years aren't 
directly comparable, there is “a 
noticeable spread compression 
since 2012," the report said. 

Lending directly to compa- 
nies will always bring more 
risks than pension and insur- 
ance funds' typical staple of 
bonds, which can usually be 
traded on public markets and 
so are easier to sell on. 

And the risks may be rising. 


Hunting for Yield 

Funds are doing more direct 
lending to companies... 


$40 billion 



*As of May 
Source: Preqin 

To increase their yield, 
funds are building up leverage 
and adding complexity to in- 
vestments labeled as safe. Se- 
nior debt, which gets paid first 
in case of insolvency, is in- 


land investors are giving them 
more money than they can deploy. 

$80 billion 


Money raised by private-debt 
funds but not yet put to use* 
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creasingly being packaged to- 
gether in a single tranche with 
more-junior slices of debt, ac- 
cording to research and inves- 
tors' accounts. Investors say 
Please see DEBT page B2 


U.K. to 
End Its 
Private 
Previews 
Of Stats 

By Mike Bird 


LONDON— Britain's statis- 
tics body said it would stop 
giving the government access 
to official data ahead of public 
release, a practice that many 
U.K. lawmakers had long 
fought to keep even as statisti- 
cians complained it increased 
the chances of leaks. 

The U.K's Statistics Author- 
ity, which is tasked with pro- 
moting and safeguarding offi- 
cial data, said that early 
government access was out- 
weighed by the detriment to 
public trust in those numbers. 

The government had repeat- 
edly batted off attempts by se- 
nior lawmakers and statisti- 
cians to curb access to sensitive 
data ahead of release, accord- 
ing to people familiar with the 
matter. Even as some tried to 
reform the system, the number 
of people receiving such sensi- 
tive data quietly expanded, 
public documents show. 

Thursday's move came on 
the heels of reports by The 
Wall Street Journal that 
showed that some investors 
could be trading with knowl- 
edge of U.K. economic statistics 
before they are published. 


Many experts had 
complained that the 
practice increased the 
chances of leaks. 


The British pound and gov- 
ernment-bond futures moved 
in a way that was consistent 
with traders being informed of 
the strength or weakness of 
economic statistics before 
their publication, according to 
analysis for the Journal. 

Statisticians complain that 
Britain's practice of allowing 
the government early access 
to market-moving data in- 
creases the chances of leaks 
that could be traded upon for 
financial gain. More than 100 
people, from Prime Minister 
Theresa May to dozens of pol- 
icy advisers and press officers, 
can get to see some of the fig- 
ures a day before they come 
out. In the U.S., the president 
and the chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers re- 
ceive sensitive data such as 
gross domestic product a day 
in advance. In several Euro- 
pean countries, there is no 
prerelease access at all. 

Thursday's change will “in- 
crease public confidence in of- 
ficial statistics. It will also 
lower the risk of market-sensi- 
tive information being leaked 
or abused," said Hetan Shah, 
executive director of the U.K. 
Royal Statistical Society. 

The Cabinet Office, which 
oversees the running of gov- 
ernment, didn't immediately 
comment. 

The new rule will cover 
both economic statistics and 
politically sensitive data, such 
as migration and crime. 

A limited number of officials 
at the Bank of England would 
still be granted prerelease ac- 
cess when an economic data re- 
lease coincided with a BOE in- 
terest-rate decision, said Miles 
Fletcher, head of media and 
public relations at the Office 
for National Statistics, which 
produces the data. 

John Pullinger, the head of 
the U.K. Statistics Authority, 
said in a letter explaining 
Thursday's decision to the 
body's chairman that a round 
of recent changes to prerelease 
access aimed at addressing 
risks hadn't been adequate. 

Mr. Pullinger also cited a let- 
ter sent to the Times of London 
signed by 114 academics and 
other experts expressing their 
concerns on the policy that had 
Please see STATS page B2 
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followed the Journal's cover- 
age. 

Analysis for the Journal 
showed that U.K. markets often 
anticipate that economic data 
is going to be better or worse 
than analysts expect ahead of 
its release. 

In 59.5% of 172 U.K. economic 
data releases between April 
2011 and December 2016, British 
government-bond futures cor- 
rectly anticipated the rise or fall 
that ultimately happened when 
economic data were published, 
according to an analysis pre- 
pared for The Wall Street Jour- 
nal by Alexander Kurov, associ- 
ate professor of finance at West 
Virginia University. 

The analysis for the Journal 
also showed that the British 
pound often moves sharply in 
the hour before data is re- 
leased. 

But in Sweden, where there 
is no pre-access, the krona 
shows no signs of moving 
ahead of official numbers, an 
analysis of trading data be- 
tween January 2011 and March 
2017 suggests. 

Mr. Fletcher said that there 
was no direct evidence of 
leaks. 

Statisticians and some law- 
makers say they had repeat- 
edly tried to curtail the policy 
of early access, fearing its 
abuse. 

Several former senior offi- 
cials at the Statistics Author- 
ity, Bank of England and ONS, 
warned the government both 
privately and publicly about 
the risks of early access. 

In 2011, the then chairman 
of the Statistics Authority Mi- 
chael Scholar sent a letter to 
Treasury Chief George Os- 


borne warning him that there 
was a danger that market-sen- 
sitive statistics could be 
leaked and used for financial 
gain. 

"There is a risk of market 
manipulation if key economic 
data fall in to the wrong hands 
before publication," Mr. 
Scholar said in the letter, 
which is available on the Sta- 
tistics Authority's website. 

Mr. Scholar said that the 
government, though aware of 
the risk that data could be 
used for private gain, didn't 
change its policy. 

Mr. Osborne, who is no lon- 
ger a lawmaker, couldn't im- 
mediately be reached for com- 
ment. 

Karen Dunnell, who chaired 
the ONS from 2005 to 2009. 
said that the U.K.'s main polit- 
ical parties didn't want to 
change the system. "The tor- 
ture that we went through" 
during efforts to reform the 
prerelease system, she said. 

Lawmakers and their aides 
have said the pre access policy 
is useful because it gives them 
time to prepare a response for 
the press to the data. 

In 2008, the number of re- 
cipients of major economic 
data releases was cut after a 
concerted by senior statisti- 
cians and lawmakers, includ- 
ing Jack Straw the then La- 
bour Party government's then 
Justice Secretary. 

But the numbers soon rose 
again. 

For instance, at the end of 
2011, 77 people received U.K. 
labor market data 24 hours 
before its release. By the end 
of 2016, that number had risen 
to 122. 

"The whole thing has been 
allowed to mushroom again 
back to where it was," Ms. 
Dunnell added, speaking be- 
fore Thursday's decision. 
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Nike Cuts Jobs as Sales Slow 



By Sara Germano 


Nike Inc. is cutting more 
than 1,000 global jobs as part 
of a restructuring to help the 
sneaker giant battle slowing 
sales. 

The company said Thurs- 
day that the layoffs would 
affect 2% of its global work- 
force. The Beaverton, Ore., 
company employed more 
than 70,000 around the 
world as of May 2016, in- 
cluding retail staff. 

Nike said the changes were 
part of a strategy to focus on 
key markets, digital sales and 
fewer products. In recent 
quarters, the company has re- 
ported slowing future orders 
for products in its North 
America market. 

"We're getting even more 
aggressive in the digital mar- 
ketplace, targeting key mar- 
kets and delivering product 
faster than ever," Chief Execu- 
tive Mark Parker said. 

Nike was forced to slash 
1,750 jobs, including 500 at its 
Oregon headquarters, during 
the 2009 recession. Since then, 
its global workforce has more 
than doubled, not including its 
increased reliance on contract 
workers, particularly at corpo- 
rate headquarters. 

Construction is under way 
to expand its Beaverton cam- 
pus, which currently houses 
more than 10,000 people. 

But a shift to online shop- 
ping and the demise of tra- 
ditional sporting-goods 
chains such as Sports Au- 


The sportswear giant will eliminate more than 1,000 positions as part of a global restructuring. 


thority has pinched the com- 
pany and U.S. rival Under 
Armour Inc. Nike is also be- 
ing challenged by Adidas AG, 
which has recaptured some 
of the market share it lost in 
past years. 

In March, Nike gave a tepid 
outlook for sales growth this 
year, citing competition in the 
U.S. market and a more pro- 


motional retail environment. 

Overall, athletic footwear 
retail sales have fallen about 
1% to $5.4 billion this year 
through April, according to 
NPD Group. Nike is expected 
to report its latest results on 
June 29. 

Sales declines have hurt 
the lucrative basketball-shoe 
category, which is dominated 


by Nike. Nike reduced the 
price for LeBron James's sig- 
nature shoes over several 
years from more than $200 a 
pair to between $140 and 
$170. 

The company said it would 
reduce its styles by 25% to fo- 
cus on its biggest franchises 
and help speed product intro- 
ductions. 


Fighting the Fed 

The Treasury yield curve has been flattening as the Federal Reserve 
raises rates, suggesting a weaker long-term growth outlook. 

Spread between 10-year and two-year U.S. Treasury yields' 
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Economic data has been coming in below forecasts recently... 

Citigroup U.S. Economic Surprise Index 1 
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...and the bond market is priced for the Fed 
to miss its inflation target over the next 10 years. 
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pendent"— backward look- 
ing— to return to the tradi- 
tional central-bank approach 
of setting policy according to 
what it expects to happen, 
not what's already happened. 

The data on which the Fed 
no longer depends have in- 
deed shown little of the dyna- 
mism needed to justify rate 
increases on a backward-look- 
ing basis. Wages have been 
rising fast in some sectors, 
but overall are growing only a 
little above inflation, despite 
unemployment well below the 
Fed's estimate of what counts 
as full employment (which 
Fed policy makers keep cut- 
ting, with the median esti- 
mate down again Wednesday 
to 4.6%). Inflation remains 
stubbornly below the Fed's 
target. And economic data 
have been disappointing, with 
the most unpleasant surprises 
compared with forecasts in 
more than two years, accord- 
ing to a Citigroup index. 

Yet, all this and more is 
now priced in. The bond 
market is priced for inflation 
over the next 10 years to av- 
erage just 1.72%, now below 
both where it stood on elec- 
tion day and the Fed's 2% 
target. The 10-year Treasury 
yield is back down to where 
it was the day after the elec- 
tion, and on Wednesday its 
post-Fed rise wasn't enough 
to offset its drop in response 
to earlier disappointing infla- 


tion figures. As a result, the 
gap between two-year and 
10-year yields dropped below 
0.8% for the first time since 
last summer's fears of defla- 
tion. In the past when it has 
fallen below zero, a recession 
has almost always followed. 

Back in late November and 
December, I was skeptical that 
Mr. Trump could deliver 
enough to justify the huge run- 
up in cyclical stocks and bond 
yields, which seemed to be 
based on investors' overexcite- 
ment. Now those same inves- 
tors expect the administration 
to achieve nothing and have 
returned to their pre-election 
gloom about the economy. 

Investors should accept 
that they know far less about 
what's likely to happen to 
growth, wages and inflation 
than economists like to make 
out. Assumptions about the 
level of full employment or 
how inflation responds to 
full employment are little 
better than guesswork. 

The Fed might turn out to 
be right this time, and wages 
and then inflation might pick 
up as job vacancies prove 
hard to fill. Further, the Re- 
publicans will surely soon re- 
alize they have to pull to- 
gether and pass something— 
anything— on taxes and red 
tape to avoid going into next 
year's midterm elections 
with nothing to show voters. 

Economic and political anal- 
ysis is worth trying. But the 
hurdle to success for the refla- 
tion trade is much lower, and 
the idea Mrs. Yellen might be 
right this time is worth a punt. 


DRINKS 

Continued from the prior page 
a whole. Despite falling vol- 
umes last year, the dollar 
value of alcoholic drinks sold 
globally rose 4.7%, according 
to Euromonitor. In the U.S., 
dollar sales rose 3.3%. 

Liquor makers have started 
pushing more expensive 
brands, as have beer and wine 
companies. "We continue to 
look to premiumize," Diageo 
PLC Chief Financial Officer 
Kathy Mikells told investors 
earlier this year. 

"You can see across our 
biggest brands, our global gi- 


DEBT 

Continued from the prior page 
that as newcomers to this 
market, pension funds and life 
insurers, especially in Europe, 
are just not used to dealing 
with such structures. 

Also, a market that was tra- 
ditionally dominated by a 
dozen big lenders has become 
saturated by upstart funds. In 
2008, 16 funds were doing di- 
rect lending. In 2016, it was 
55, Preqin data shows. 

Bigger funds say these 
smaller players are the ones 


ants and local stars— it's the 
reserve brands and variants 
that are growing faster," she 
added. Those brands include 
Johnnie Walker Green Label 
and Johnnie Walker Gold La- 
bel Reserve, pricier variants of 
its flagship Scotch whisky. 

Earlier this year, Diageo 
launched a new high-end Irish 
whiskey brand, Roe & Co, 
which sells at £30 ($38) a bot- 
tle in the U.K. Remy Coin- 
treau SA, which currently gets 
50% of its sales from products 
priced above $50 a bottle, has 
set a target to bump that 
share up as high as 65%. 

The taste shift has left 
brewers out in the cold. Beer 
volumes in the U.S. fell 0.3% 


that pose the risks because 
they don't have the size to di- 
versify their lending and prop- 
erly assess borrowers. 

"We are stepping into the 
shoes of banks, and for that you 
need scale," said Max Mitchell, 
head of direct lending at Inter- 
mediate Capital Group, which 
manages €15.5 billion ($17 bil- 
lion) of direct-lending assets. 

Some smaller funds, 
though, say they match their 
size to that of the companies 
they lend to. That avoids the 
market for slightly larger 
firms that has become over- 
crowded as well as more corn- 


last year, according to IWSR, 
and beer makers experienced 
significant sales drops in im- 
portant overseas markets. An 
economic crisis in Brazil sent 
sales down 5.7%. Chinese beer 


5 . 7 % 

Decline in beer sales in Brazil 
last year amid an economic crisis 


sales fell 4.2% as drinkers 
flocked to wine and spirits. 
Beer sales in Russia declined 
7.8% amid economic head- 


plex and levered, said Alastair 
Brown, chief of direct lending 
at Shard Credit Partners, a 
smaller London-based firm. 

A diversified group of loans 
to smaller firms can still re- 
turn 9 percentage points 
above risk-free interest rates, 
compared with the 5 percent- 
age points above risk-free 
rates now yielded by bigger 
firms, he said. 

Also, analysts say that de- 
spite the new money there are 
still many opportunities in di- 
rect lending, because there is 
demand from the firms that 
banks aren't lending to but are 


winds and price rises there. 

"We need to take back the 
share of stomach we've lost 
over the past decade to wine 
and spirits," said Britt Dough- 
erty, MillerCoors LLC's vice 
president of marketing in- 
sights and engagement. 

Anheuser-Busch InBev 
NV's Bud Light, the biggest 
beer brand in the U.S., contin- 
ues to lose volume and market 
share. After a failed bid to re- 
vive the brand last year, AB 
InBev this year launched a 
new U.S. marketing campaign. 
The company said last month 
that it would invest $2 billion 
through 2020 in U.S. capital 
expenditures targeted in part 
at "elevating" core brands. 


too small to tap public markets. 

A key test for the market 
will come when default rates 
go up, since a single insol- 
vency is much more damaging 
for a fund than a bank. 

Greg Peters, a credit portfo- 
lio manager at PGIM Fixed In- 
come, said he is concerned 
some companies do direct 
lending as "a short-time play." 

"There's been a proliferation 
of new firms opening up with 
little capability and no track re- 
cord and they're raising 
money," he said. "If there's a 
story to be written for the next 
recession, it's in private credit." 
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The downbeat outlook from Kroger, the largest traditional grocery chain in the U.S., triggered a selloff across the food-retail sector. 


Kroger Feeds Grocery Fears 


Shares decline nearly 
19% as company posts 
lower sales and cuts 
its earnings outlook 

By Annie Gasparro 


Traditional U.S. grocers 
came under fresh pressure on 
Thursday after the biggest one, 
Kroger Co., said intensifying 
competition would further cut 
into earnings this year. 

Kroger's shares fell nearly 
19% Thursday, marking their 
steepest one-day drop in more 
than 17 years, as the company 
reported lower sales at long- 
standing stores for the second- 
straight quarter and cut its 
earnings outlook. Shares in 
other big food retailers also fell 
on the news. 

It was the latest blow to big 
grocers battling volatile food 
prices on one front and stiffer 
competition on another. 

"The change right now in 


what the customer wants has 
never been faster," Kroger 
Chief Executive Rodney Mc- 
Mullen said in an interview. 

Consumers are shopping 
for more of their groceries 
outside of traditional super- 
markets. Online merchants, 
discounters and meal-kit de- 
livery services are all cutting 
into grocers' market share. 
At the same time, a global 
commodity glut has pulled 
down prices for many staple 
foods over the past 18 
months, putting pressure on 
many retailers to lower 
prices. 

Sales have continued to 
slacken. Food and beverage 
sales at brick-and-mortar 
stores in the U.S. were down 
nearly $3 billion, or 2.5%, in 
the first quarter from a year 
earlier, market-research firm 
Nielsen said. Grocery-store 
visits ticked up just 0.5% over 
the past year. 

Meanwhile, more people are 
shopping at discounters and 


online retailers. Trips to deep- 
discount chains are up 2.9% 
over the past year, Nielsen 
said, and online grocery or- 
ders have risen 6.8%. 

Some grocers may need to 
merge to keep up, said Mr. 
McMullen. "We would expect 
there would be consolidation 
in the industry." 

Kroger will continue to cut 
prices to retain customers, he 
said, and strive to improve 
customer service in part by 
paying higher wages. That will 
add to pressure on Kroger's 
bottom line. 

The downbeat outlook from 
Kroger, the largest traditional 
grocery chain in the U.S., trig- 
gered a selloff on Thursday 
across the food-retail sector. 
Shares in Whole Foods fell 
6.7%, while Target's shares 
were off by 4.2%. 

Kroger's stock had already 
dropped 12% this year through 
Wednesday after sales de- 
clined in the first quarter, 
breaking a 13 -year streak of 


quarterly sales growth. Thurs- 
day's tumble sapped an addi- 
tional $5 billion from Kroger's 
market value. 

The Cincinnati-based com- 
pany, which operates Ralphs, 
Fred Meyer and other chains 
in addition to its flagship 
Kroger stores, said that same- 
store sales excluding fuel de- 
clined 0.2% in Kroger's first 
quarter, compared with a 
2.4% rise in the same quarter 
a year earlier. 

Same-store sales will still 
grow as much as 1% this year, 
Kroger forecast. Executives 
said that same-store sales 
were positive in the last nine 
weeks of the first quarter and 
in the second quarter so far. 

Kroger expects annual ad- 
justed earnings of between $2 
to $2.05 a diluted share in 
2017, compared with its pre- 
vious estimate of $2.21 to 
$2.25. In all, Kroger reported 
a first-quarter profit of $303 
million and revenue of $36.29 
billion. 


Takata Approaches 
Bankruptcy Filing 


By Mike Spector 


Takata Corp., the Japanese 
automotive supplier of rup- 
ture-prone air bags linked to 
numerous deaths and inju- 
ries, is in the final stages of 
preparing to file for bank- 
ruptcy protection to address 
mounting liabilities stemming 
from an unprecedented recall, 
said a person familiar with 
the matter. 

Takata could seek bank- 
ruptcy protection as soon as 
next week, the person said. 
The company is nearing a 
takeover deal with rival Key 
Safety Systems Inc. that would 
be consummated as part of the 
bankruptcy proceedings, this 
person said, though an agree- 
ment hasn't yet been reached. 

Takata is planning to file 
for protection from creditors 
in both the U.S. and Japan, the 
person said. 

The company has been on 
the verge of a bankruptcy re- 
structuring for some time, 
only for plans to be delayed. 

For Takata, the long-ex- 
pected bankruptcy filing 
would cap a long-running cri- 
sis at the Japanese automo- 
tive supplier stemming from 
tens of millions of air bags 
that risk exploding and spray- 
ing shrapnel in vehicle cabins, 
a defect linked to at least 16 
deaths and more than 180 in- 
juries globally. 

Takata earlier this year 
pleaded guilty to criminal wire 
fraud and agreed to pay $1 bil- 
lion in penalties for providing 
misleading testing reports to 
auto makers on the air bags. 
The plea deal settled a long- 
standing U.S. Justice Depart- 
ment criminal probe and re- 
quires Takata to pay 
restitution to auto makers 
shouldering recall costs and 
consumers harmed or yet to 
be affected by the air bags. 

In the U.S. alone, nearly all 
auto makers are in the process 
of recalling 42 million vehicles 
with up to nearly 70 million 
Takata air bags, the largest 


automotive safety campaign in 
American history. 

The unprecedented safety 
crisis sparked U.S. congres- 
sional hearings, widespread 
litigation and hammered 
Takata's finances, forcing it 
to weigh a bankruptcy filing 
and seek a financial backer. In 
May, Takata reported a 
roughly $718 million loss for 
the full year ended in March. 
The company declined to de- 
clare a year-end dividend for 
shareholders. 

Takata is weighing options 
for completing a takeover deal 
with Key Safety that include 
pursuing what is known in re- 
structuring circles as a "363 
sale" for the relevant section 
of the U.S. bankruptcy code 
governing it, the person famil- 
iar with the matter said. Such 
sales allow companies to sell 
assets free and clear of certain 
liabilities to a buyer. 


The air-bag maker is 
weighing options for 
completing a takeover 
deal with Key Safety. 


Takata's U.S. plea deal out- 
lines financial obligations to 
auto makers and consumers, 
and sets deadlines for paying 
claims, making the supplier's 
liabilities clearer as it pre- 
pares to seek bankruptcy pro- 
tection. Takata, for instance, 
has until early 2018 to pay 
$850 million to auto makers, 
or five days from when it com- 
pletes a takeover deal, accord- 
ing to the plea deal. Prospec- 
tive bidders were wary of 
Takata's recall and litigation 
liabilities as discussions began 
on a possible restructuring 
deal for the supplier. 

Some other liabilities could 
still be in the offing, as litiga- 
tion stemming from Takata's 
air bags continues to proceed 
in a Miami federal court. 


Uber’s Mideast Rival Gets Traction 


By Nicolas Parasie 
And William Boston 


DUBAI— Daimler AG has 
bought a stake in the main ri- 
val to Uber Technologies Inc. 
in the Middle East, the latest 
of a series of investments by 
the world's largest car makers 
in the rapidly expanding ride- 
hailing sector. 

The maker of Mercedes- 
Benz vehicles took part in the 
second round of a $500 mil- 
lion fundraising alongside 
Saudi billionaire Prince al-Wa- 
leed bin Talal's investment ve- 
hicle Kingdom Holding Co., 
Careem said on Thursday. The 
firm didn't disclose details, 
but the transaction values the 
Dubai-based ride-hailing ser- 
vice at about $1 billion. 

Careem, which launched in 
2012, is now active in more 
than 80 cities in the broader 
Middle East and boasts more 
than 10 million users. "The op- 


portunity for further expansion 
in this region is huge," said Ca- 
reem co-founder and chief ex- 
ecutive Mudassir Sheikha. 

With the rise of Uber and 
car-sharing services such as 
Zipcar, young drivers increas- 
ingly are using shared-vehicle 
services rather than buying 
and owning cars in emerging 
economies, in addition to de- 
veloped markets. 

There are now about eight 
million subscribers for shared- 
vehicle services world-wide. 
Subscribers could grow to 37 
million by 2025, according to 
consultancy Frost & Sullivan. 

Auto makers such as Daim- 
ler have poured money into 
new mobility services to cap- 
ture revenue they would lose 
if car sales fall dramatically. 

General Motors Co, invested 
$500 million to buy a stake in 
Uber rival Lyft Inc. last year. 
Volkswagen AG, the world's 
biggest car maker by sales, 


paid $300 million for a stake 
in Gett, an Israeli ride-hailing 
service with ambitions to chal- 
lenge Uber. 

Daimler's stake in Careem is 
one of several investments it 
has made in the sector. Daim- 
ler's Car2Go car-sharing ser- 
vice, launched in 2008, has 
more than two million subscrib- 
ers, making it the largest car- 
sharing service in the world, ac- 
cording to Frost & Sullivan. 

"With our investment in Ca- 
reem, we are now taking the 
strategic step to becoming the 
world's leading provider of mo- 
bility services," said Klaus En- 
tenmann, CEO of Daimler Finan- 
cial Services AG. The company 
didn't disclose details of its in- 
vestment in Careem. 

Careem on Thursday said it 
would use the funds it has 
raised to gain traction in the 
region and to develop driver- 
less pods as a new mode of 
public transportation. 
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SPOTIFY 

Paid Users Surged in 
2016; Loss Doubled 

Spotify AB saw explosive 
paid user growth last year but 
also doubled the size of its net 
loss, according to filings released 
Thursday. 

The music-streaming provider 
added it would be required to 
pay a minimum of €2 billion 
($2.23 billion) in royalty pay- 
ments to music labels and pub- 
lishers over the next two years 
due to a recent agreement. 


Revenue in 2016 rose 52% to 
€2.93 billion as Spotify posted a 
net loss of €539.2 million, com- 
pared with a loss of €231.4 mil- 
lion a year earlier. Spotify said 
its total number of subscribers 
grew 38% to 126 million. 

—Austen Hu f ford 

BP 

India Deep Water 
Plans Move Forward 

BP PLC said Thursday it is 
pushing ahead with long-delayed 
efforts to develop natural gas 


offshore India, joining with Reli- 
ance Industries to plow $6 bil- 
lion more into the first big in- 
vestment it made following the 
Deepwater Horizon disaster. 

BP and Reliance are expect- 
ing to produce 425 million cubic 
feet of gas a day from deep-wa- 
ter gas fields roughly 70 kilome- 
ters, or about 43 miles, off In- 
dia's east coast by 2020, in the 
first of three projects they plan 
to develop with the funds. 

—Sarah Kent 

FIAT CHRYSLER 

Nearly 300,000 
Minivans Recalled 

Fiat Chrysler Automobiles 

NV said it was recalling nearly 
300,000 minivans to fix faulty 
wiring that could lead air bags 
to deploy unintentionally, a con- 
dition it linked to eight injuries. 

The auto maker said wiring in 
certain 2011-2012 model year 
Dodge Grand Caravan minivans 
could short circuit, causing inad- 
vertent deployment of the 
driver-side front air bag. The re- 
call affects 209,135 vehicles sold 
in the U.S. and another 87,703 in 
Canada. 



A 2011 Dodge Grand Caravan at an Ontario plant. Fiat Chrysler is 
recalling certain model years because wiring could short-circuit. 
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For Snap, Tricky Path to Growth Awaits 


Social-media company 
lures ads with promise 
of human touch, but 
now tests algorithms 

By Georgia Wells 


When the company behind 
Snapchat hatched plans to 
earn money from its popular 
messaging app, it told adver- 
tisers their ads would only ap- 
pear beside content curated by 
people. 

Now, Snap Inc. is in a tricky 
spot. To boost revenue, the 6- 
year-old company will ulti- 
mately need more of the tai- 
lored packages of pictures and 
videos, called Stories, that ad- 
vertisers prize. Expanding its 
offering using only editors 
could be a slow and costly ef- 
fort, but letting computers do 
the work would eliminate the 
human touch that has helped 
Snapchat stand out. 

Ads accounted for nearly all 
of Snap's $149.6 million in rev- 
enue in the latest quarter, 
which surged from a year ear- 
lier but declined sequentially 
for the first time. 

The Venice, Calif.-based 
company gets ad revenue from 
several areas, including pub- 
lisher content and sponsor- 
ships. While Stories is a 
smaller share— it could 
amount to more than one- 
quarter of ad revenue this 



Snapchat Stories, which are tailored packages of pictures and videos, are prized by advertisers. 


year, Barclays PLC estimates— 
it is the lever Snap has the 
greatest control over. 

Snap created Stories four 
years ago to take advantage of 
the steady stream of pictures 
and videos people send in pri- 
vate, disappearing messages 
called Snaps. By allowing us- 
ers to stitch Snaps together 


into a narrative arc that could 
be shared publicly for 24 
hours, Stories showed how 
Snapchat could be more than 
just a messaging app. 

More important, it gave 
Snap a place to showcase ads. 
Unlike Facebook Inc. and Twit- 
ter Inc., Snapchat doesn't have 
a content feed optimized by 


algorithms. And it doesn't 
show traditional ads with 
most of the three billion 
Snaps. 

Facebook, by comparison, 
pulled in $7.86 billion in ad 
revenue in the first quarter, 
driven by ads placed in the 
news feeds of its 1.28 billion 
daily users. Twitter had $474 


million in ad revenue and 328 
million monthly users in the 
first quarter. 

With its stock falling more 
than 25% since its first earn- 
ings report and briefly touch- 
ing its IPO price of $17 on 
Thursday, Snap is under pres- 
sure from investors to prove 
its new form of advertising 
will grow. "Snap might be able 
to scale with human editors, 
but it will be labor intensive 
and won't make much money," 
said Pedro Domingos, a pro- 
fessor of computer science and 
engineering at the University 
of Washington who wrote a 
book on machine learning. 

In the first quarter, Snap 
editors created more than 450 
Stories, called Our Stories, 
chief strategist Imran Khan 
said on an earnings call. While 
Snapchat's 166 million daily 
users also can create Stories 
that carry ads, those don't 
have the ability to go viral. Us- 
ers see Stories from editors 
and people they follow, and 
Snapchat has no equivalent to 
a "share" or "retweet." 

Snap says it is committed 
to human curation, and the 
company is testing new soft- 
ware to help editors more 
quickly and efficiently craft 
Stories, former employees say. 
Editors will remain critical to 
how Snap presents stories in 
the more prominent "Dis- 
cover" section of the app, a 
spokeswoman said. 


Still, Snap has hired people 
with machine-learning exper- 
tise, a person familiar with the 
matter said. And since 2014 
Snap has filed for patents re- 
lated to automated content cu- 
ration, according to research 
firm CB Insights. 

Last year, Snap tested tools 
that help create Stories using 
algorithms. The company isn't 
planning on including ads in 
algorithm-created content, 
said a spokeswoman. 

During the first phase of 
testing, algorithms flagged 
when users in New York cre- 
ated a burst of Snaps after a 
statue of Donald Trump ap- 
peared in August. Editors then 
culled the content into a Story, 
according to a person who saw 
the tool in action. 

A later version of the tool 
did the work of pulling Snaps 
together for editors to evalu- 
ate. Stories sometimes con- 
tained coherent narratives, but 
often were nonsensical, former 
employees said. 

In March, Snap pushed the 
experiment further forward, 
creating a Stories search tool 
that uses machine learning to 
scrape information in posts to 
show users relevant content. 
The algorithms group related 
content around themes. At 
times they failed to flag foul 
language. "The hard part for 
machine learning," Prof. Do- 
mingos said, "is understanding 
what makes a good story." 


AMD, Five Others to Get U.S. Supercomputer Funds 


By Rachael King 


The U.S. government is try- 
ing to stave off China and 
other countries challenging 
the U.S. for dominance in the 
next generation of the world's 
fastest computers. 

The U.S. Department of En- 
ergy said Thursday that it 
would award $258 million 
over three years to be shared 
by six technology companies, 
as part of a plan to develop 
new supercomputers that can 


crunch data at least 50 times 
faster than the nation's most 
powerful systems today. 

The companies are Ad- 
vanced Micro Devices Inc., 
Cray Inc., Hewlett Packard 
Enterprise Co., International 
Business Machines Corp., In- 
tel Corp. and Nvidia Corp. 

U.S. government leaders 
warned in a September 2016 
technical meeting convened by 
the National Security Agency 
and the DOE that the country 
was in danger of losing its 


leadership in supercomputers 
to China. Governments have 
long used these systems to 
crack codes and develop nu- 
clear weapons, and the super- 
computers have business pur- 
poses such as oil exploration 
and auto design. 

The U.S. is in a race with 
China, the European Union 
and Japan as they attempt to 
outdo one another in process- 
ing power, said Steve Conway, 
senior vice president of re- 
search at Hyperion Research. 


The fastest U.S. computer, 
the Cray-built Titan, can han- 
dle 17,590 trillion calculations 
per second— the equivalent of 
11.6 million iPad Pros running 
at the same time. It is about 
the size of a basketball court. 

By 2021, the U.S. plans to 
deliver at least one "exascale" 
system that performs one 
quintillion— a billion billion- 
calculations per second. That 
would be one year later than 
when China has said it plans 
to deploy its first system. Both 


countries are expected to de- 
liver systems that can solve 
problems at exascale speeds 
by as soon as 2023, according 
to Hyperion Research. 

In June 2016, China took 
the top spot in a twice-yearly 
ranking of the 500 fastest sci- 
entific computers. China's ma- 
chine, called the Sunway 
TaihuLight, marked the first 
time China had taken the top 
speed ranking without using 
U.S. semiconductor technol- 
ogy. China also, for the first 


time, placed more machines 
than the U.S. on the so-called 
Top 500 list, by 167 to 165. 

The DOE funding will be 
used by the tech companies to 
further the research and de- 
velopment into exascale com- 
puters. Hewlett Packard Enter- 
prise, for example, last month 
demonstrated a prototype of a 
new memory-driven computer 
called The Machine, which it 
will further develop with the 
additional funds from the gov- 
ernment. 
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U.S. Adds 
To Claims 
In 1MDB 
Scandal 

U.S. prosecutors are moving 
to seize another $540 million 
in assets they allege were 
bought with stolen money tied 
to a sweeping Malaysian fi- 
nancial scandal. 


By Justin Baer , 
Aruna Viswanatha 
and Bradley Hope 


The suit, filed Thursday, is 
the latest seeking to claim as- 
sets linked to alleged fraud at 
a Malaysian state fund called 
IMalaysia Development Bhd. 

The government already has 
filed suits to seize artworks 
and luxury real estate. This 
suit includes a megayacht 
known as the Equanimity, 
owned by Jho Low, a financier 
the Justice Department alleged 
was involved in misappropriat- 
ing money from the fund. 

It also includes a stake in a 
hedge-fund firm and the rights 
to the comedy “Dumb and 
Dumber To.” 

Last summer, the Justice 
Department filed civil asset- 
forfeiture suits against more 
than $1 billion of assets alleg- 
edly purchased with money 
stolen from the fund by sev- 
eral people including Mr. Low. 
Mr. Low and his attorney 
didn't immediately respond to 
requests for comment. 

The Justice Department 
filed three new cases last 
week targeting about $100 
million of high-end real estate 
controlled by Mr. Low in Lon- 
don, including a penthouse 
apartment with views of Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

The latest suit also aims to 
seize a lithograph poster of 
the 1927 film “Metropolis,” Pi- 
casso and Basquiat artwork 
and a cache of jewelry, the 
government said. 

Mr. Low has told news or- 
ganizations he was the victim 
of political infighting in Ma- 
laysia and was only an infor- 
mal adviser to 1MDB. Lawyers 
for Mr. Low's family have said 
they would contest the U.S. as- 
set-seizure lawsuits. 

Officials at 1MDB have de- 
nied wrongdoing and prom- 
ised to cooperate with investi- 
gators. 

The case is the Justice De- 
partment's largest-ever anti- 
kleptocracy case. The alleged 
1MDB frauds are under inves- 
tigation in several other coun- 
tries, including the United 
Arab Emirates, Singapore and 
Luxembourg. Malaysia closed 
all but one of its probes with- 
out finding wrongdoing. 

Equanimity was last sighted 
Thursday off the coast of the 
Cambodian island of Koh 
Rong, according to the ship 
tracking site MarineTraffic. 


Greece Is a Case Study in Capital Controls 



People lined up outside a bank in Athens in July 2015, hoping to get access to their money. 


By Nektaria Stamouli 


ATHENS— When Greece im- 
posed capital controls in the 
summer of 2015, the measures 
were a critical bulwark for 
banks left teetering after fears 
of a Greek exit from the Euro- 
pean Union caused citizens to 
pull billions of euros in depos- 
its. 

Two years later, the country 
is a case study in capital con- 
trols. The measures prevented 
a collapse in the banking sys- 
tem, and predictions they 
would throw grit into the 
wheels of the economy haven't 
materialized. Instead, controls 
have produced some surprising 
results, including helping 
Greece combat tax evasion, a 
perennial scourge. 

As Greece's creditors on 
Thursday approved the final 
payment in the country's bail- 
out of up to €86 billion ($96.5 
billion), there was no talk of 
lifting the measures— a reflec- 
tion of the continued fragility 
of its battered economy. 

“If we put aside the chaos 
created in the first couple of 
months, the mechanism cur- 
rently in place is running 
smoothly,” says Nikos Manesi- 
otis, who runs a food-import 
company and has had to navi- 
gate the measures to pay for- 
eign suppliers. “But Greece re- 
mains the black sheep of 
Europe.” 

Greece's experience adds to 
the debate over whether capital 
controls can be a positive force 
in checking destabilizing flows 
of capital, a view more econo- 
mists and policy makers are es- 


pousing. China has restricted 
yuan spending abroad in an ef- 
fort to stabilize its economy. In 
Cyprus, the only other eurozone 
member that has experienced 
capital controls, the measures 
succeeded in saving the banking 
system, but the economy shrank 
10% in the two years that capi- 
tal controls were imposed. 

In Greece's case, authorities 
imposed controls after a pro- 
longed economic crisis was 
heightened amid threats the 
country would exit the euro. 
Households and businesses 
withdrew one-quarter of depos- 
its, or €40 billion, from banks in 
the first six months of 2015. 

With ample warning about 


the measures, which began in 
June 2015 and included strict 
limits on bank withdrawals and 
money transfers, Greeks had 
plenty of time to stash their 
cash away. Cash in circulation 
shot up to €42 billion in May 
2016, €10 billion higher than at 
the end of 2014, according to 
Bank of Greece data. 

“Over the first half of 2015, 
the domestic banking system 
experienced a slow-motion 
bank run,” says Eurobank 
Group chief economist Platon 
Monokroussos. “Most of this 
excess liquidity remained 
within the country, but under 
the mattress.” The weekly limit 
on cash withdrawals is €420, 


and the average Greek salary is 
€700 a month. 

Greek companies have had 
little trouble securing permis- 
sion to move money overseas, 
with the special committees 
charged with approving such 
transfers typically dispatching 
them in days, according to offi- 
cials, economists and business- 
men. “I don't like having to fill 
in all these forms and submit 
them,” says Kalypso Kannelli, a 
wood importer. “But it hasn't 
created much trouble.” 

And rules allowing foreign 
investors to take out money 
they have brought into the 
country haven't crimped the 
flow of money coming from 


abroad. For instance, Chen Bo, 
head of corporate communica- 
tion for private Chinese con- 
glomerate Fosun, says his com- 
pany has put hundreds of 
millions of euros into Greek 
tourism and retail over the past 
few years. The measures ha- 
ven't deterred Fosun from plan- 
ning more investments in the 
medium and long term. 

Capital controls have chalked 
up one major accomplishment: 
putting the squeeze on Greece's 
notorious tax-evasion problem. 
Withdrawal limits have forced 
Greeks to use more plastic, 
which is free from restrictions. 
The number of noncash trans- 

2 actions has tripled since 2014. 
| About 1 million debit cards 
^ were issued in the summer of 

3 2015, five times the rate before 
m the bank restrictions. 

| The result has been an extra 
§ €1 billion in tax revenue a year, 
according to Greek officials— a 
major explanation behind the 
eightfold increase in the coun- 
try's primary surplus last year. 

But fears over the fragility 
of Greece's banks, a big motiva- 
tion for the capital controls in 
the first place, continue. 

Late last year, Greek bankers 
were working on a plan to ease 
the restrictions, but talks foun- 
dered when tensions over fresh 
austerity measures drove 
Greeks to pull more money 
from banks. Deposits have 
fallen €2.4 billion since Decem- 
ber and are now at their lowest 
levels since November 2001. 
The Greek banking system has 
lost about €120 billion in depos- 
its, or about half the total, com- 
pared with peak levels in 2008. 


Billionaire in Hot Water for His Remark at Uber 


By Matt Jarzemsky 


For billionaire investor Da- 
vid Bonderman, the contro- 
versy caused by a comment 
he made at an Uber Technol- 
ogies Inc. employee meeting 
represents a low point in a 
career marked by big wins 
and the occasional high-pro- 
file stumble. 

The co-founder of private- 
equity firm TPG resigned 
from Uber's board after the 
remark that disparaged 
women. It was made at a 
meeting Tuesday to discuss 
problems with the ride-hail- 
ing company's culture, includ- 
ing allegations of sexual ha- 
rassment. In a statement 
later Tuesday, Mr. Bonder- 
man called his words “care- 
less, inappropriate, and inex- 
cusable.” 

The gaffe briefly shifted 
the intense spotlight on Uber 
toward the press-shy 74- 
year-old, who serves as chair- 
man of one of the largest 
managers of private equity 
and other so-called alterna- 
tive investments. People who 
have worked with Mr. Bonder- 


man say he has a penchant 
for irreverent, sometimes 
brusque remarks— though 
usually in better taste. 

The comment in question 
came in the opening minutes 
of an all-hands meeting 
about a lack of diversity in 
the company's workforce and 
its response to charges of sex- 
ism. He interrupted fellow di- 
rector Arianna Huffington af- 
ter she noted the company's 
recent appointment of a sec- 
ond female board member, 
Wan Ling Martello. 

As Ms. Huffington said 
data show that “when there's 
one woman on the board, it's 
much more likely that there 
will be a second woman on 
the board,” Mr. Bonderman 
interjected, saying, “actually, 
what it shows is that it's 
much more likely to be more 
talking.” 

Mr. Bonderman discussed 
his remarks and apologized to 
TPG employees on a company- 
wide call Wednesday and in- 
vited them to speak with him 
personally to voice any con- 
cerns, people familiar with 
the matter said. He responded 



David Bonderman, chairman of private-equity firm TPG. 


directly to some of the firm's 
investors who inquired about 
the episode, they added. 

Mr. Bonderman rarely gives 
interviews, but public re- 
marks over the years illus- 
trate his outspoken style. Dur- 
ing the 2004 presidential 
campaign, Mr. Bonderman 
supported John Kerry 
and told The Wall Street 
Journal that President George 
W. Bush was “turning out to 
be the worst president since 


Millard Fillmore— and that's 
probably an insult to Millard 
Fillmore.” 

The occasional setback 
aside, Mr. Bonderman's re- 
markable career puts him in a 
small group of the most suc- 
cessful Wall Street financiers 
of his generation. 

He founded TPG in 1992 at 
age 50 after following an un- 
usual path for a Wall Street 
mogul. The Los Angeles native 
attended the University of 


Washington and Harvard Law 
School, then taught at the Tu- 
lane University Law School 
and worked in the Civil Rights 
Division at the Justice De- 
partment. 

During a stint at corporate- 
law firm Arnold & Porter 
LLP, Mr. Bonderman worked 
on a number of historic-pres- 
ervation cases. He teamed up 
with Texas billionaire Robert 
Bass on an effort to stop the 
widening of a Fort Worth 
freeway that threatened a 
park and historic properties. 
Later, he went to work for the 
private investing firm of Mr. 
Bass, an oil heir known for 
audacious corporate takeovers 
and real-estate deals. There 
he met Jim Coulter, with 
whom he would found TPG in 
1992. 

TPG gained attention 
shortly thereafter with an in- 
vestment in then-bankrupt 
Continental Airlines Inc. The 
firm and its co-investors 
made 10 times their money on 
the investment after selling 
their stake in the late 1990s, 
according to a Wall Street 
Journal report. 


As Baidu Moves Into Fintech, Credit Raters Give It a Wary Look 


By Alyssa Abkowitz 


BEIJING— Baidu Inc. is 
among China's tech giants 
looking to get a leg up in the 
competitive financial-services 
market. Credit-rating compa- 
nies aren't so sure it is a good 
idea. 

Fitch recently placed Baidu 
on negative watch, citing “sig- 
nificantly higher” business 
risks as it moves into making 
unsecured consumer loans and 
selling uninsured investments 
known as wealth-management 
products, which Fitch said are 
“part of the shadow banking 
system in China.” 

Moody's decided last month 
to place Baidu's bond ratings 
on review for a downgrade, 
citing concerns over the firm's 
short history in the financial- 
services business. 

Baidu's financial services, 
which also include its mobile 
payment platform, now ac- 
count for about 12% of its as- 
sets, or 25 billion yuan ($3.7 
billion)— representing rapid 
growth for a firm that formed 
its financial-services group 
only about a year ago. That 
has significantly changed 
Baidu's credit profile, said 
Moody's vice president and se- 
nior credit officer Lina Choi. 

“The execution risk is 
high,” Ms. Choi said of wealth- 
management products, which 
are targeted at consumers 
looking to earn more than 
they could in bank deposits or 
bonds. “If these investments 
do not yield expected returns 



Fitch recently placed Baidu on negative watch, citing 'significantly higher' business risks. 


or generate losses for retail in- 
vestors, that may result in 
reputation risks to Baidu.” 

A Baidu spokeswoman de- 
clined to comment on the ac- 
tions by Moody's and Fitch. On 
Baidu's most recent earnings 
conference call, however, then- 
Chief Financial Officer Jenni- 
fer Li said the firm's financial 
services were “progressing 
very well.” 

The credit-rating firms' re- 
ports haven't troubled Baidu's 
share price, which is up about 
8% this year on Nasdaq 
through Wednesday. Analysts 
said the bigger issue, reflected 
in its stock performance, is 


slowing growth, particularly in 
its core search business. 

“Investors have been con- 
cerned about Baidu's slowing 
growth rate compared with 
the other internet giants in 
China,” said Marie Sun, an an- 
alyst at Morningstar. 

Along with Baidu, Chinese 
tech giants Alibaba Group 
Holding Ltd. and Tencent 
Holdings Ltd. also are moving 
into the attractive and risky 
fintech space as they all look 
to move beyond their core 
businesses. The fintech prod- 
ucts they offer include short- 
term consumer loans and 
wealth-management products. 


Fitch said Baidu's credit 
risk is higher than that of Ali- 
baba and Tencent because it 
doesn't have the financial 


might of those two rivals, 
which are more profitable and 
have stronger cash-generation 
abilities. 

Oftentimes, wealth-manage- 
ment products are bundles of 
corporate loans, trusts and 
other investment vehicles— 
making it difficult for inves- 
tors to understand what they 
are getting. The products have 
attracted increasing regulatory 
oversight from China's central 
bank. 

Tencent recently joined 
with China Rapid Finance, a 
^ consumer-lending market- 
§ place, to offer more invest- 
| ment products, 
m Tencent also runs a distri- 
§ bution channel that lends us- 
“ ers sums ranging from 500 to 
I 300,000 yuan (roughly $75 to 
5 $44,000) through its online 
^ banking affiliate, with interest 
rates ranging from 7.3% to 
18.25%. The average loan size 
distributed is around 8,200 
yuan. 

Alibaba Group's financial 
affiliate, Ant Financial, offers 


lines of credit and consumer 
loans with lending limits of 
50,000 yuan a month. The 
company says more than 100 
million users have taken out 
loans, with interest rates rang- 
ing from 2.5% to 8.8%. 

“There's a good appetite for 
personal loans and one that 
hasn't fully been met,” said 
Mark Natkin, managing direc- 
tor of Marbridge Consulting, a 
Beijing-based tech consul- 
tancy. “The online lending 
platforms allow loan products 
to extend to a much greater 
percentage of the population.” 

Last year, about 160 million 
Chinese went online to take 
out loans worth 1.2 trillion 
yuan. Analytics firm iResearch 
expects China's lending to 
grow at an annual rate of 50% 
for the next three years. 

Baidu's finance group has 
focused particularly on the ed- 
ucation-loan market, where it 
says it has a market share of 
roughly 75%. 

—Lilian Lin 
contributed to this article. 
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MARKETS DIGEST 


Nikkei 225 Index 

19831.82 T51.70, or 0.26% Year-to-date £ 3.75 % 

High, low, open and close for each 52_wk h '9 h / |ow 20177.28 14952.02 

trading day of the past three months. All_time h| 9 h 38915.87 12/29/89 


STOXX600 Index 

386.05 T1.53, or 0.39% 

High, low, open and close for each 
trading day of the past three months. 


Year-to-date ^ 6.81% 

52-wk high/low 396.45 308.75 
All-time high 414.06 4/15/15 


S&P 500 Index 

2432.46 T5.46, or 0.22% 

High, low, open and close for each 
trading day of the past three months. 


Data as of 4 p.m. New York time 

Last Year ago 

Trailing P/E ratio 24.15 24.29 

P/E estimate * 18.97 17.92 

Dividend yield 1.95 2.16 

All-time high: 2440.35, 06/13/17 
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International Stock Indexes 



Data as of 4 p.m. New York time 

CO_\A/onl/ VTh 

Region/Country 

Index 

Close NetChg 

%chg 

Low 

v v cci\ r\ai iyc 

Close 

High 

%chg 

World 

The Global Dow 

2755.42 -28.04 

-1.011 

2193.75 

• 

2791.48 

9.0 


MSCI EAFE 

1875.34 -30.49 

-1.601 

1471.88 

• 

1956.39 

9.3 


MSCI EM USD 

1002.14 -11.55 

-1.141 

691.21 

• 

1044.05 

26.2 

Americas 

DJ Americas 

583.57 -1.60 

-0.27| 

480.90 

• 

587.15 

8.0 

Brazil 

Sao Paulo Bovespa 

61922.93 

Closed 

48066.67 

• 

69487.58 

2.8 

Canada 

S&P/TSX Comp 

15159.85 -10.28 

-0.071 

13609.58 

• 

15943.09 

-0.8 

Mexico 

IPC All-Share 

49115.77 -175.26 

-0.361 

43902.25 

• 

50154.33 

7.6 

Chile 

Santiago IPSA 

3686.82 -21.40 

-0.581 

3061.18 

• 

3786.05 

14.4 

U.S. 

DJIA 

21359.90 -14.66 

-0.071 

17063.08 

• 21391.97 

8.1 


Nasdaq Composite 

6165.50 -29.39 

-0.471 

4574.25 

• 

6341.70 

14.5 


S&P 500 

2432.46 -5.46 

-0.221 

1991.68 

• 

2446.20 

8.6 


CBOE Volatility 

11.14 0.50 

^■4.70 

9.37 

• 

26.72 ■ 

-20.7 

EMEA 

Stoxx Europe 600 

386.05 -1.53 

-0.391 

308.75 

• 

396.45 

6.8 


Stoxx Europe 50 

3174.67 2.00 

10.06 

2626.52 

• 

3279.71 

5.5 

Austria 

ATX 

3133.51 

Closed 

1981.93 

• 

3212.50 

19.7 

Belgium 

Bel-20 

3888.87 -13.61 

-0.351 

3127.94 

• 

4055.96 

7.8 

France 

CAC40 

5216.88 -26.41 

-0.501 

3955.98 

• 

5442.10 

7.3 

Germany 

DAX 

12691.81 -114.14 

-0.891 

9214.10 

• 

12921.17 

10.5 

Greece 

ATG 

799.73 -1.24 

-0.151 

517.10 

• 

802.96 

24.3 

Hungary 

BUX 

35534.50 -451.32 

-1.251 

25126.36 

• 

36018.02 

11.0 

Israel 

Tel Aviv 

1423.62 -5.36 

-0.381 

1372.23 

• 

1490.23 

-3.2 

Italy 

FTSEMIB 

20847.51 -113.04 

-0.541 

15017.42 

• 

21828.77 

8.4 

Netherlands 

AEX 

518.75 -2.96 

-0.571 

409.23 

• 

537.84 

7.4 

Poland 

WIG 

60381.07 

Closed 

42812.99 

• 

62666.49 

16.7 

Russia 

RTS Index 

991.96 -21.82 

-2.15 ■ 

884.83 

• 

1196.99 ■ 

-13.9 

Spain 

IBEX 35 

10699.60 -76.20 

-0.711 

7579.80 

• 

11184.40 

14.4 

Sweden 

SX All Share 

586.95 -5.71 

-0.961 

443.66 

• 

598.08 

9.8 

Switzerland 

Swiss Market 

8853.01 3.61 

10.04 

7475.54 

• 

9136.95 

7.7 

South Africa 

Johannesburg All Share 

50831.89 -657.27 

-1.281 

48935.90 

• 

54716.53 

0.4 

Turkey 

BIST 100 

98737.01 -899.26 

-0.901 

70426.16 

• 

100000.7 

Q 

26.4 

U.K. 

FTSEIOO 

7419.36 -55.04 

-0.741 

5788.74 

• 

7 

7598.99 

3.9 

Asia-Pacific 

DJ Asia-Pacific TSM 

1617.56 -23.07 

-1.411 

1308.52 

• 

1643.59 

13.7 

Australia 

S&P/ASX 200 

5763.20 -70.70 

-1.211 

5103.30 

• 

5956.50 

1.7 

China 

Shanghai Composite 

3132.49 1.81 

10.06 

2854.29 

• 

3288.97 

0.9 

Hong Kong 

Hang Seng 

25565.34 -310.56 

-1.201 

20038.42 

• 

26063.06 

16.2 

India 

S&P BSE Sensex 

31075.73 -80.18 

-0.261 

25765.14 

• 

31309.49 

16.7 

Japan 

Nikkei Stock Avg 

19831.82 -51.70 

-0.261 

14952.02 

• 

20177.28 

3.8 

Singapore 

Straits Times 

3232.09 -21.34 

-0.661 

2729.85 

• 

3271.11 

12.2 

South Korea 

Kospi 

2361.65 -10.99 

-0.461 

1925.24 

• 

2381.69 

16.5 

Taiwan 

Weighted 

10088.35 15.89 

10.16 

8458.87 

• 

10226.84 

9.0 


365 


Source: SIX Financial Information; WSJ Market Data Group 

Currencies 

Yen, euro vs. dollar; dollar vs. major U.S. trading partners 



-20 


2016 


Country/currency 


US$ vs, 

Thu YTDchg 

inUS$ perllSS (%) 


2017 


Country/currency 


US$ vs, 

Thu YTDchg 

inUS$ perllSS (%) 


Americas 
Argentina peso-a 
Brazil real 
Canada dollar 
Chile peso 
Colombia peso 
Ecuador US dollar-f 
Mexico peso-a 
Peru sol 

Uruguay peso-e 
Venezuela bolivar 

Asia-Pacific 
Australia dollar 
China yuan 


0.0627 

0.3054 

0.7521 

0.001502 

0.0003407 

1 

0.0552 

0.3050 

0.0352 

0.100150 


15.9363 0.4 
3.2745 0.6 
1.3297 -1.1 
665.60 -0.6 
2935.50 -2.2 
1 unch 
18.1023 -12.7 
3.2788 -2.2 
28.370 - 3.3 
9.99 -0.1 


0.7579 1.3194 -5.0 
0.1469 6.8079 -2.0 


Hong Kong dollar 
India rupee 
Indonesia rupiah 
Japan yen 
Kazakhstan tenge 
Macau pataca 
Malaysia ringgit-c 
New Zealand dollar 
Pakistan rupee 
Philippines peso 
Singapore dollar 
South Korea won 
Sri Lanka rupee 
Taiwan dollar 
Thailand baht 


0.1282 

0.0155 

0.0000751 

0.009030 

0.003145 

0.1244 

0.2343 

0.7203 

0.0095 

0.0201 

0.7228 

0.0008842 

0.0065462 

0.03294 

0.02945 


7.8022 0.6 
64.5883 -5.0 
13308 -1.6 

110.74 -5.4 
317.96 -4.7 
8.0383 1.5 
4.2675 -4.9 
1.3883 -3.9 
104.835 0.4 
49.855 0.5 
1.3836 -4.4 
1130.94 -6.4 
152.76 2.9 
30.360 -6.5 
33.960 -5.2 


Country/currency 


London close on June 15 

US$ vs, 

Thu YTDchg 

inUS$ perUS$ (%) 


Europe 
Bulgaria lev 
Croatia kuna 
Eurozone euro 
Czech Rep. koruna-b 
Denmark krone 
Hungary forint 
Iceland krona 
Norway krone 
Poland zloty 
Russia ruble-d 
Sweden krona 
Switzerland franc 
Turkey lira 
Ukraine hryvnia 
U.K. pound 

Middle East/Africa 


0.5703 1.7534 
0.1506 6.642 
1.1144 0.8974 
0.0424 23.570 
0.1498 6.6734 
0.003615 276.62 
0.009919 100.82 
0.1175 8.5107 
0.2632 3.7994 
0.01731 57.759 
0.1142 8.7560 
1.0250 0.9756 
0.2843 3.5179 
0.0385 25.9935 
1.2749 0.7844 


Bahrain dinar 
Egypt pound-a 
Israel shekel 
Kuwait dinar 
Oman sul rial 
Qatar rial 
Saudi Arabia riyal 
South Africa rand 


2.6511 0.3772 
0.0552 18.1213 
0.2833 3.5300 
3.2930 0.3037 
2.5972 0.3850 
0.2728 3.665 
0.2666 3.7504 
0.0776 12.8940 

Close Net Chg % Chg 


-5.7 

-7.4 

-5.6 

- 8.2 

-5.6 

- 6.0 

-10.7 

-1.5 

-9.3 

-5.7 

-3.9 

-4.2 

- 0.2 

-4.0 

-3.2 

0.01 

- 0.1 

-8.3 

- 0.6 

0.02 

0.7 

- 0.01 

-5.8 

YTD % Chg 

-4.62 


WSJ Dollar Index 88.64 0.53 0.60 

Sources: T ullett Prebon, WSJ Market Data Group 


May 


June 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Mar. Apr. May June 
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Global government bonds 

Latest, month-ago and year-ago yields and spreads over or under U.S. T reasurys on benchmark two-year 
and 10-year government bonds around the world. Data as of 3 p.m. ET 


Coupon 

Country/ 
Maturity, in years 

Yield 

Latest 

Spread OverTreasurys, in basis points 
Previous Month Ago 

Year ago 

Previous 

Yield 

Month ago 

Year ago 

5.250 

Australia 2 

1.649 

30.2 

29.4 

35.7 

94.4 

1.633 

1.659 

1.610 

4.750 

10 

2.368 

20.5 

28.5 

25.1 

49.9 

2.413 

2.596 

2.073 

3.000 

Belgium 2 

-0.557 

-190.4 

-192.6 

-181.6 

-118.7 

-0.587 

-0.514 

-0.521 

0.800 

10 

0.621 

-154.2 

-156.8 

-151.6 

-127.6 

0.560 

0.829 

0.298 

0.000 

France 2 

-0.476 

-182.3 

-185.7 

-172.1 

-110.7 

-0.518 

-0.418 

-0.441 

1.000 

10 

0.640 

-152.3 

-154.1 

-146.2 

-117.2 

0.587 

0.883 

0.401 

0.000 

Germany 2 

-0.662 

-200.9 

-205.5 

-198.2 

-125.6 

-0.716 

-0.679 

-0.590 

0.250 

10 

0.285 

-187.7 

-189.8 

-192.3 

-158.1 

0.229 

0.422 

-0.007 

0.300 

Italy 2 

-0.282 

-162.9 

-163.7 

-146.8 

-60.1 

-0.298 

-0.165 

0.065 

2.200 

10 

1.977 

-18.6 

-19.7 

-6.9 

-14.6 

1.930 

2.276 

1.428 

0.100 

Japan 2 

-0.113 

-146.1 

-145.2 

-147.3 

-94.4 

-0.113 

-0.170 

-0.279 

0.100 

10 

0.056 

-210.6 

-206.3 

-230.4 

-176.5 

0.064 

0.041 

-0.191 

4.000 

Netherlands 2 

-0.644 

-199.1 

-202.6 

-189.0 

-122.0 

-0.687 

-0.587 

-0.554 

0.750 

10 

0.495 

-166.7 

-168.9 

-171.6 

-145.7 

0.438 

0.630 

0.117 

4.750 

Portugal 2 

0.007 

-134.0 

-132.6 

-99.2 

-19.1 

0.013 

0.311 

0.474 

4.125 

10 

2.844 

68.2 

69.6 

101.9 

176.4 

2.823 

3.364 

3.338 

2.750 

Spain 2 

-0.277 

-162.4 

-163.3 

-156.0 

-63.4 

-0.294 

-0.257 

0.031 

1.500 

10 

1.430 

-73.2 

-76.1 

-71.0 

-3.1 

1.366 

1.635 

1.543 

4.250 

Sweden 2 

-0.702 

-204.9 

-207.4 

-196.1 

-121.4 

-0.735 

-0.659 

-0.549 

1.000 

10 

0.453 

-171.0 

-173.3 

-177.2 

-107.5 

0.395 

0.573 

0.498 

1.750 

U.K. 2 

0.173 

-117.5 

-125.0 

-116.5 

-31.6 

0.089 

0.138 

0.350 

4.250 

10 

1.034 

-112.8 

-119.5 

-120.4 

-45.0 

0.933 

1.141 

1.124 

1.250 

U.S. 2 

1.347 





1.339 

1.303 

0.666 

2.375 

10 

2.162 





2.128 

2.345 

1.574 


Commodities 


Prices of futures contracts with the most open interest 3:30 p.m. New York time 

EXCHANGE LEGEND: CBOT: Chicago Board of Trade; CME: Chicago Mercantile Exchange; ICE-US: ICE Futures U.S.; MDEX: Bursa Malaysia 
Derivatives Berhad; TCE: Tokyo Commodity Exchange; COMEX: Commodity Exchange; LME: London Metal Exchange; 

NYMEX: New York Mercantile Exchange; ICE-EU: ICE Futures Europe. ’ Data as of 6/14/2017 

One-Day Change Year 

Commodity Exchange Last price Net Percentage high 


Year 

low 



Corn (cents/bu.) 


CBOT 


378.25 


1.25 


|l 033% 


393.75 


360.75 


Soybeans (cents/bu.) CBOT 


945.50 


6.50 


| 0.69 


1,034.50 


915.50 


Wheat (cents/bu.) CBOT 


471.00 


13.75 


3.01 


502.00 


430.75 


Live cattle (cents/lb.) CME 


118.000 


0.125 


| 0.11 


127.650 


99.400 


Cocoa ($/ton) 


ICE-US 


2,074 


-0.05°/o | 


2,281 


1,767 


Coffee (cents/lb.) ICE-US 


128.10 


0.35 


HQ-27 


163.75 


127.55 


Sugar (cents/lb.) 


ICE-US 


13.71 


-0.14 


- 1.01 1 


20.50 


13.61 


Cotton (cents/lb.) ICE-US 


69.54 


-1.41 


-1.99 | 


75.72 


69.03 


Robusta coffee ($/ton) ICE-EU 


2105.00 


49.00 


2.38 


2,286.00 


1,885.00 




Copper ($/lb.) 


COMEX 


2.5680 


-0.0055 


- 0.21 1 


2.8400 


2.4725 


Gold ($/troy oz.) COMEX 


1256.80 


-19.10 


-1.50 | 


1,300.30 


1,155.00 


Silver ($/troyoz.) COMEX 


16.775 


-0.361 


-2.11 1 


18.725 


16.060 


Aluminum ($/mt) LME 1,896.00 


12.50 


| 0.66 


1,972.00 1,688.50 


Tin ($/mt)* 


LME 19,280.00 


130.00 


| 0.68 


21,225.00 18,760.00 


Copper ($/mt)* 


LME 


5,717.00 


24.00 


| 0.42 


6,156.00 


5,491.00 


Lead ($/mt)* 


2,080.00 


19.00 


| 0.92 


2,445.00 


2 , 022.00 


Zinc ($/mt)* 


2,492.00 


38.00 


[1.55 


2,958.50 2,450.50 


Nickel ($/mt)* 


8,880.00 


90.00 


1.02 


11,095.00 


8,780.00 


Rubber (Y.Ol/ton) 


TCE 


199.40 


3.90 


o 


Palm Oil (MYR/mt) MDEX 


2451.00 


32.00 


1.99 

1.32 


n.a. 


n.a. 


2966.00 


2390.00 


Crude oil ($/bbl.) NYMEX 


44.62 


-0.31 


-0.69 U 


58.30 


44.45 


NY Harbor ULSD ($/gal.) NYMEX 


1.4202 


0.0022 


| 0.16 


1.7930 


1.3922 


RBOB gasoline ($/gal.) NYMEX 


1.4347 


0.0032 


lJQ.22 


1.8561 


1.4125 


Natural gas ($/mmBtu) NYMEX 


3.071 


0.118 


4.00 


3.5750 


2.9100 


Brent crude ($/bbl.) ICE-EU 


47.15 


-0.14 


-030 | 


60.18 


46.98 


Gas oil ($/ton) 


ICE-EU 


419.50 


0.75 


0.18 


529.00 


415.75 


Cross rates 


Sources: SIX Financial Information; WSJ Market Data Group 

London close on Jun 15 


JPY 


HKD 


EUR 


CDN 


AUD 


1.3194 


1.6825 


1.3526 


0.0119 


0.1691 


1.4705 


0.9924 


1.3297 


1.6951 


1.3628 


0.0120 


0.1704 


1.4816 


1.0076 


Euro 


0.8974 


0.9199 


0.0081 


0.1150 


0.6749 


0.6800 


Hong Kong 


7.8022 


9.9470 


7.9965 


0.0705 


8.6943 


5.8678 


5.9125 


Japan 


110.7410 


141.1600 


113.5100 


14.1930 


123.3900 


83.2800 


83.9000 


0.9756 


1.2438 


0.0088 


0.1251 


1.0871 


0.7338 


0.7393 


0.7844 


0.8040 


0.0071 


0.1005 


0.8742 


0.5899 


0.5944 


1.2749 


1.0250 


0.0090 


0.1282 


1.1144 


0.7521 


0.7579 


Source: Tullett Prebon 


Key Rates 


Latest 52 wks ago 


Libor 



One month 

1.20944% 

0.44805% 

Three month 

1.26744 

0.64660 

Six month 

1.42711 

0.92460 

One year 

1.72956 

1.23850 

Euro Libor 



One month 

-0.40286% 

-0.35914% 

Three month 

-0.37143 

-0.28357 

Six month 

-0.29929 

-0.16614 

One year 

-0.17971 

-0.03643 

Euribor 



One month 

-0.37200% 

-0.35600% 

Three month 

-0.32900 

-0.26400 

Six month 

-0.27100 

-0.16000 

One year 

-0.15200 

-0.02600 

Yen Libor 



One month 

-0.03821% 

-0.09800% 

Three month 

-0.01093 

-0.03300 

Six month 

0.01771 

-0.00900 

One year 

0.13000 

0.07900 


Offer 

Bid 

Eurodollars 



One month 

1.1000% 

1.0000% 

Three month 

1.2000 

1.1000 

Six month 

1.3500 

1.2500 

One year 

1.6000 

1.5000 


Latest 

52 wks ago 

Prime rates 



U.S. 

4.25% 

3.50% 

Canada 

2.70 

2.70 

Japan 

1.475 

1.475 

Hong Kong 

5.00 

5.00 

Policy rates 



ECB 

0.00% 

0.00% 

Britain 

0.25 

0.50 

Switzerland 

0.50 

0.50 

Australia 

1.50 

1.75 

U.S. discount 

1.75 

1.00 

Fed-funds target 

1.00-1.25 

0.25-0.50 

Call money 

2.75 

2.25 

Overnight repurchase rates 


U.S. 

1.30% 

0.51% 

Eurozone 

n.a. 

n.a. 


Sources: WSJ Market Data Group, SIX 
Financial Information, Tullett 
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BankofChina 
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HK$ 
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AU$ 

CSL 

CSL 

139.45 

-1.82 

38.88 

CHF 

ABB 

ABBN 

24.24 

-0.49 

12.85 

¥ 

Canon 

7751 

3895.00 

0.21 

18.21 

€ 

ASMLHolding 
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114.60 

-1.80 

7.45 

¥ 

CentralJapanRwy 

9022 

18330 

0.71 

-4.68 

€ 

AXA 

CS 

23.93 

-0.50 

-0.25 

HK$ 

ChinaConstructnBk 

0939 

6.34 

-1.71 

6.20 

€ 

AirLiquide 

Al 

107.45 

-1.06 

1.70 

HK$ 

ChinaLifelnsurance 

2628 

24.00 

-3.23 

18.81 

€ 

Allianz 
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173.00 

-0.55 

10.19 

HK$ 

ChinaMobile 
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83.60 

-0.77 

1.70 

€ 

AB InBev 
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101.55 
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0.99 

HK$ 
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0386 

6.35 
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15.45 

£ 

AstraZeneca 
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-0.34 

19.05 

AU$ 
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CBA 

81.70 

-0.73 

-0.86 

€ 

BASF 
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84.93 

-1.45 

-3.83 

¥ 

EastJapanRailway 

9020 
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0.72 

10.10 

€ 

BNP Paribas 

BNP 

61.85 

-0.88 

2.15 
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Fanuc 

6954 
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-0.83 

7.92 

£ 

BT Group 

BT.A 

293.50 

-1.41 

-20.01 

¥ 

Hitachi 

6501 

660.00 

-1.27 

4.43 

€ 

BancoBilVizAr 

BBVA 

7.30 

-0.18 

14.90 

TW$ 

Hon Hai Precisn 
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102.50 

0.49 

21.73 

€ 
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SAN 

5.89 

-0.73 

18.71 

¥ 

HondaMotor 

7267 

3057.00 

-0.23 

-10.48 

£ 

Barclays 

BARC 

203.15 

-0.17 

-9.08 

KRW 

HyundaiMtr 

005380 
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-3.55 

11.64 

€ 

Bayer 

BAYN 

121.60 

0.12 

22.67 

HK$ 

Ind&Comml 
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5.13 

-1.54 

10.32 

£ 

BP 

BP. 

460.95 
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-9.55 

¥ 

JapanTobacco 
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-0.22 
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£ 
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BATS 
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KDDI 
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€ 
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Mitsubishi 
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€ 
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£ 

Diageo 
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¥ 

MitsubishiUFJFin 
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715.00 

-1.96 

-0.72 

€ 

ENI 

ENI 

13.77 

-0.58 

-10.99 

¥ 

Mitsui 

8031 

1522.50 

-0.29 

-5.26 

£ 

GlaxoSmithKline 

GSK 

1684.00 

-0.03 

7.81 

¥ 

Mizuho Fin 

8411 

196.90 

-1.70 

-6.15 

£ 

Glencore 

GLEN 

283.05 

-1.26 

2.06 

¥ 

NTTDoCoMo 

9437 

2707.00 

1.37 

1.65 

£ 

HSBC Hldgs 

HSBA 

686.70 

0.88 

4.54 

AU$ 

NatAustBnk 

NAB 

29.68 

-2.08 

-3.23 

€ 

INGGroep 

INGA 

15.08 

0.37 

12.79 

¥ 

NipponTeleg 

9432 
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1.14 

7.96 

£ 

ImperialBrands 
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-0.77 

0.37 

¥ 

NissanMotor 

7201 
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€ 

IntesaSanpaolo 
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¥ 

Panasonic 

6752 
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€ 
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MC 
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HK$ 

PingAnlnsofChina 
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£ 
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0.13 
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$ 
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-0.12 

34.39 

€ 

LOreal 

OR 
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0.11 
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KRW 

SamsungElectronics 

005930 
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0.71 

26.75 

£ 
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£ 

Prudential 

PRU 
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0.31 
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HK$ 

SunHngKaiPrp 
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-1.66 
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£ 
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7860.00 
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TaiwanSemiMfg 
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£ 

RioTinto 
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Emerging Markets: No Fear 



Wednesday's rate increase by the U.S. Fed, led by Janet Yellen, drew a muted response abroad. 


U.S. Stocks Decline 
As Tech, Energy Fall 


Fed's rate rise fails to 
spook investors in 
developing economies 
as optimism remains 

By Steven Russolillo 
And Saumya Vaishampayan 


Who's afraid of the Federal 
Reserve? Not, it seems, inves- 
tors in emerging markets. 

The Fed's overnight inter- 
est-rate increase, the second 
this year, drew a muted re- 
sponse Thursday. In Asia, 
Hong Kong's benchmark Hang 
Seng Index dropped 1.2% and 
South Korea's Kospi index 
slipped 0.5%, but both remain 
up by double-digit percentages 
for the year. The U.S. dollar 
was broadly steady against 
most major global currencies 
in afternoon trading. 

At the start of the year, 
there were concerns that as 
U.S. interest rates rise, money 
would flow out of emerging 
markets. But the Fed's tighten- 
ing has been gradual and well 
telegraphed, and central banks 
in Europe and Japan have con- 
tinued their loose-money poli- 
cies. Combine that with inves- 
tors' unceasing pursuit of 
high-yield assets, and the re- 
sult has been a boon for 
emerging-markets stocks and 
bonds. The iShares MSCI 
Emerging Markets ETF, one of 
the biggest funds that invests 
in emerging-market stocks, 
has gained 19% this year. 

And even though the Fed is 
now detailing plans to start 
shrinking its $4.5 trillion bal- 
ance sheet this year— which 
could push up long-term U.S. 
Treasury yields— many inves- 
tors remain emerging-market 
optimists. 

The Fed's current approach 
to shrinking its balance sheet 
“is like trying to empty a 
bathtub with a thimble," said 
Ashley Perrott, head of pan- 
Asian fixed income at UBS As- 
set Management in Singapore. 

“If the economic data stays 
decent and the economic tra- 
jectory is as they expect it to 
be, then I don't think the run- 


down in the balance sheet is 
likely to upset other markets 
too much," he said. 

Foreigners bought an esti- 
mated net $20.5 billion of 
emerging-market stocks and 
bonds in May, the sixth con- 
secutive month of net inflows, 
according to the Institute of 
International Finance. 

It isn't just the search for 
yield that is boosting the al- 
lure. Also helping is resilient 
trade and economic growth 
for many emerging markets, 
including China, where first- 
quarter growth was rosier 
than expected. 

The concern, however, is 
that the wave of money into 
emerging markets could just 
as easily recede, as during the 
“taper tantrum" of 2013, when 
investors stampeded out of 
emerging-market assets after 
the Fed indicated it could be- 
gin winding down its bond 
purchases. 

This year's contrasting calm 
can be credited to better com- 
munication between central 
bankers and investors. 

“Emerging markets four or 
five years ago were so worried 
about the Fed slowing asset 
purchases and entering a rate- 


Rally Emerges 

The iShares MSCI Emerging 
Markets exchange-traded fund is 
up 19% this year. 

$44 


42 



Source: FactSet 
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hiking cycle," said Arthur 
Kwong, head of Asia Pacific 
Equities at BNP Paribas Asset 
Management. “But now that's 
not the case. There has been 
so much time and communica- 
tion from the Fed that there 
are very few surprises any- 
more." 

Some large money manag- 
ers are trimming their hold- 
ings. Goldman Sachs Asset 
Management said last week it 
has cut its exposure to emerg- 
ing-market currencies. 


Data from the U.S. Com- 
modity Futures Trading Com- 
mission last week showed that 
fast-moving investors such as 
hedge funds did little to 
change their bullish position- 
ing on emerging-market cur- 
rencies, according to analysts 
at Australia and New Zealand 
Banking Group. 

“Hot money is always a 
cause for concern," said Dwy- 
for Evans, head of macro- 
strategy for Asia Pacific at 
State Street Global Markets. 
“We know that just looking at 
history of markets over the 
past 20 years, hot money is 
hot money by definition and 
doesn't stay in emerging mar- 
kets when there are compel- 
ling reasons for it to move 
elsewhere." 

But he added that low vola- 
tility is typically a beneficial 
factor for emerging markets 
and the gains in risky assets 
for much of the year are still 
supported by the broader 
macroeconomic environment. 

“I think it's only natural at 
this stage for investors to 
start thinking about how to 
protect themselves in emerg- 
ing markets and risk markets 
broadly," Mr. Evans said. 


By Georgi Kantchev 

AND AKANE OTANI 


Sliding technology stocks 
and commodity-linked shares 
dragged down major U.S. in- 
dexes Thursday. 

The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average fell 14.66 points, or 
0.1%, to 21359.90. The S&P 500 
fell 0.2% and the Nasdaq Com- 
posite lost 
THURSDAY'S 0.5%, for its 
MARKETS fourth de- 
cline in five 
sessions. 

The Stoxx Europe 600 lost 
0.4% to 386.05, led by declines 
in the technology and basic- 
resources sectors. 

U.S. stocks have hit a string 
of records this year, thanks in 
part to stronger-than-expected 
corporate earnings. But many 
investors say they remain cau- 
tious, pointing to risks includ- 
ing the lack of clarity about 
the Trump administration's 
agenda, elevated stock valua- 
tions and a recent patch of 
soft economic data. 

A U.S. consumer-inflation 
reading released Wednesday 
came in weaker than expected 
and raised fresh questions about 
the pace of price increases. 

“The U.S. economy looks 
quite dull at the moment," 
said Neil Dwane, global strate- 
gist at Allianz Global Inves- 
tors. Despite falling unemploy- 
ment, inflation is still low and 
the economy is struggling to 
grow in the “uninspiring" 1% 
to 2% range, he said. 


Technology stocks, which 
have outperformed the S&P 
500 this year as investors bet 
on fast-growing companies, 
resumed a recent spurt of 
weakness. 

The S&P 500 technology 
sector was down 0.5% by late 
afternoon, but trimmed some 
of its losses from earlier in the 
session. Shares of the firms 
Apple, Facebook and Google 
parent Alphabet declined from 
0.3% to 0.9%. Microsoft was 
down 0.5%. 

Energy stocks fell as oil 
prices declined. Shares of en- 
ergy companies in the S&P 
500 lost 1% by late afternoon, 
while U.S. crude for July deliv- 
ery lost 0.6% to $44.46 a bar- 
rel, its lowest settlement since 
November. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. dollar 
mostly climbed as investors 
boosted assets that tend to 
benefit from higher interest 
rates. The Federal Reserve de- 
cided on Wednesday to raise 
benchmark interest rates— sig- 
naling that it would stick to its 
plans to gradually tighten 
monetary policy despite signs 
of cooling inflation. 

Government bonds fell, with 
the yield on the 10-year U.S. 
Treasury note rising to 2.160%, 
from 2.138% on Wednesday. 
Yields rise as bond prices fall. 

In Europe, the Bank of Eng- 
land held interest rates steady 
and left the pace of its asset 
purchases unchanged, in a 
move that investors said was 
widely expected. 



Microsoft shares have slipped back after big gains this year. 
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Banks may soon enter 
a new regulatory era, 
reflected by Treasury 
Department proposals 
this week to roll back parts 
of the Dodd-Frank Act. 
Since the 2010 law, banks' 
stocks have posted gains 
but haven't yet fully 
recovered from the 
financial crisis. 


Price performance since the 
signing of the Dodd-Frank Act* 



50% 


2010 I'll 


Banking in 


Aug. 5, 2011 May 11, 2012 

S&P strips U.S. of top credit rating 'London whale' trading 

loss hits J.P. Morgan 


the Age 

Nov. 6, 2012 

Barack Obama 
re-elected president 


Nov. 8, 2016 

Donald Trump 
elected president 


of Dodd-Frank 

March 26, 2014 Jan. 25, 2016 

Citigroup fails Fed's stress test Stocks slammed by 

for second time in three years energy, China concerns 


| KBW Regional 
Bank Index 

S&P 500 


I KBW Nasdaq 
Bank Index 


Banks have been hampered by a subpar U.S. economic 
recovery and continued tepid growth in recent years. 

Real gross domestic product, change from previous quarter, 
at a seasonally adjusted annual rate 



Lending has bounced back from the depths of the crisis, 
but growth still lags behind the precrisis era. 

Loans and leases at U.S. commercial lenders, 
weekly, change from a year earlier 

15% 


Return on equity has also lagged behind, 
due in part to the need to hold more capital. 

Average return on equity for U.S. banks, quarterly 


15% 



Big-bank mergers have slowed since Dodd-Frank and the crisis, while common Superlow interest rates have 

equity has grown because of regulatory requirements. squeezed profits. 


Those factors have all contributed to 
some big banks' stocks underperforming. 


Total U.S. deal value of bank mergers 


Total common equity at the six 
largest U.S. banks 


Average net-interest margin for Total returns since Dodd-Frank passage* 

U.S. banks, quarterly 



2001 '03 '05 '07 '09 'll 13 15 17 

YTD 




J.P. Morgan 
S&P 500 
Wells Fargo 
Bank of America 
Morgan Stanley 
Goldman Sachs 
Citigroup 



“Through Wednesday Note: Total return reflects price changes plus dividend payments. 

Sources: FactSet (price performance, total returns); Bureau of Economic Analysis (GDP); Federal Reserve (loans and leases); Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. (return on equity, net-interest margin); Dealogic (mergers); the companies (common equity) THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 
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Short Sellers Hunger for Apple 


OVERHEARD 


More investors are betting 
against big tech stocks these 
days. The biggest one of all 
is drawing an especially bold 
gamble. 

Short sellers have been 
targeting Apple Inc., Ama- 
zon.com and Google parent 
Alphabet Inc. over the past 
six weeks. The value of 
shares sold short on those 
three has jumped 38%, 25% 
and 22%, respectively, ac- 
cording to financial analytics 
firm S3 Partners. 

Those bets were coming in 
before a selloff on big tech 
stocks began in earnest last 
week. Apple, Amazon and Al- 
phabet, along with Micro- 
soft and Facebook, are the 
five largest stocks in the S&P 
500 by market capitalization. 
They also accounted for 41% 
of the index's gain before the 
recent selloff. With fresh 
selling on Thursday, those 
five are now down more than 
5%, on average, from last 
Thursday's close. 

But not all short bets are 
created equal. Apple in par- 
ticular is unusual given both 
the timing— a few months 


Knowing when to go in 
with cannons blazing and 
when to hold your fire is es- 
sential for all businesses, 
but especially for big min- 
ers. 

That makes Glencore's 
gambit to poach Rio Tinto's 
Australian coal assets from 
rival Chinese suitor Yancoal 
for $2.55 billion an interest- 
ing case. 

Glencore's bid is typical 
of its opportunistic ap- 
proach to asset-buying. The 
Switzerland-based company 
already owns most of the 
coal assets surrounding 
Rio's mines. 

Blending Rio's high-qual- 
ity coal with its own lower- 
quality coal would improve 
the price it gets in Asian 


Hedged 

Shares sold short by market value 


■ Apple | Amazon | Alphabet 

$10 billion 



Sources: S3 Partners; Reuters (photo) 
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ahead of a major new iPhone 
launch— and its low valua- 
tion relative to the others. 
Apple trades at just over 14 
times forward earnings, 
while Alphabet and Micro- 
soft are at 26 times and 21 
times, respectively. 

The company's huge size 
also limits short sellers' sway; 
short interest represents just 
over 1% of Apple's public 
float, according to FactSet. 

But short sellers are still 


markets. 

Glencore should enjoy 
significant operational syn- 
ergies with its existing 
mines, especially if it also 
buys out the adjacent mines 
owned by Mitsubishi, as 
planned. 

UBS puts its potential 
cost savings at $300 million 
or more. And Glencore is of- 
fering only $100 million 
more than Yancoal. 

But it is still a hefty pre- 
mium: RBC Capital Markets 
estimated Rio's coal assets 
were worth only $2.2 billion 
at January spot prices, a 
few dollars higher than to- 
day's. 

For its billions, Glencore 
would get the risk of in- 
creased exposure to coal— 


s 



Apple's developer conference in 
San Jose, California 


taking a special interest. The 
world's most valuable com- 
pany is now the world's 
third-largest short position 
by market value behind Ali- 
baba and Tesla, S3 analyst 
Ihor Dusaniwsky noted. 

The reasons why make 
sense. Unlike its big tech 
peers, Apple is highly depen- 
dent on a single product— 
the iPhone— for the bulk of 
its revenue and earnings. 
That product has become 


Big Dipper 

Change from a year earlier 


200 % 
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Sources: Thomson Reuters, 

International Monetary Fund 
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and finicky Chinese regula- 
tors. 

The main problem is the 


highly cyclical. Sales of the 
iPhone fell in Apple's latest 
fiscal year and are expected 
to be relatively flat in the 
current one as the past two 
versions have offered only 
incremental changes and 
smartphone users hold on to 
their devices longer. 

A big upgrade cycle is ex- 
pected for the next device 
coming out this fall, but that 
rightfully raises worries about 
what happens to Apple's stock 
following that launch. 

The shares have seen two 
big selloffs over the last five 
years following big iPhone 
launches. 

Apple ended up losing 
more than one-third of its 
market value after the stock 
hit a peak in early 2015, 
driven by the highly success- 
ful iPhone 6 launch. 

Shorting Apple now still 
seems premature given that 
the stock is likely to continue 
to net gains leading up to the 
next launch. But for those fa- 
miliar with the company's cy- 
clical nature, it may be more 
a question of when than if. 

—Dan Gallagher 


outlook for coal itself. Ther- 
mal coal, used to generate 
electricity, has the dubious 
distinction of being one of 
the most volatile commodi- 
ties in recent years. 

Botched mine closures 
ordered by Chinese regula- 
tors sent prices in Asia up 
90% from June to October 
2016; over the next three 
months, they fell 20%. 

Misjudging the coal mar- 
ket has already helped sink 
Glencore's old rival Noble 
Group— one reason the bid 
by Yancoal, which is 13% 
owned by Noble, is under 
threat. 

And while China's efforts 
to cut coal dependence have 
borne mixed fruit to date, 
the political rationale for 


Patent expirations strike 
fear into the hearts of phar- 
maceuticals executives every- 
where, but there has been at 
least one very long and prof- 
itable ride into the sunset. 

It was a century ago that 
aspirin, a blockbuster for Ger- 
many's Bayer, was stripped 
of patent protection in major 
markets during World War I. 
Sales continued, but newer 
painkillers made it a bad busi- 
ness. 

The drug then was reborn 
as a heart attack therapy, 
though. 

Bayer bought back the U.S. 
rights to Bayer Aspirin in 1994. 

It has most of the market 
and had U.S. sales of $520 
million in 2015 despite plenty 
of competition. 

Compare that with Prozac, 
Eli Lilly's huge blockbuster 
and cultural touchstone that 
went generic in 2001. 

Just four years later, sales 
of the generic version of the 
drug had slumped to $249 
million. 

The company doesn't even 
break the figure out today. 


appeasing citizens unhappy 
with terrible air pollution— 
and potentially importing a 
lot more clean-burning U.S. 
natural gas— is clear. 

Such trends make ther- 
mal coal a risky bet. 

Glencore shareholders 
might be better served if 
the company further diver- 
sified into agricultural 
commodities: Its recent 
overture toward agricul- 
tural heavyweight Bunge 
shows it is already inter- 
ested. 

If Glencore does go ahead 
with its bid, Rio would be 
wise to accept. 

For Glencore, however, 
the deal looks like a mixed 
bag. 

—Nathaniel Taplin 


BOE Vote Is 
A Warning 
To Investors 

Surprises from central 
banks have become a rare 
thing in recent times. So 
when one comes along, as it 
has at the Bank of England, 
it is worth paying atten- 
tion— both inside and out- 
side the U.K. 

The shock at the BOE lies 
in the split on the Monetary 
Policy Committee; policy was 
left unchanged, with rates at 
0.25%. But three policy mak- 
ers voted for an increase by 
0.25 percentage point, versus 
only one in May. That was 
unexpected, given the politi- 
cal and economic uncertain- 
ties the U.K. is facing be- 
cause of Brexit. Sterling and 
gilt yields jumped. 

Inflation, which at 2.9% in 
May is well above the BOE's 
2% target, is provoking dis- 
comfort. The central bank 
has previously managed to 
keep policy loose in the face 
of higher inflation, most no- 
tably 2 Oil's climb to above 
5%. But things are different 
now. The recovery has run a 
long way, and unemployment 
is much lower. That is mak- 
ing the BOE less tolerant of 
above-target inflation, the 
minutes of the meeting 
show, although that sits un- 
easily with the idea that ris- 
ing prices are due to the 
sharp fall in sterling, some- 
thing the BOE can't easily 
offset. 

In terms of U.K. assets, 
the pound has found a 
friend. While politics are still 
a source of volatility, inves- 
tors can no longer just 
blithely believe that the BOE 
is on perma-hold. The wider 
message is that the BOE, like 
other central banks, is buy- 
ing into the idea that the 
global economy has picked 
up speed. That is another 
signal the period of peak 
support for markets from 
central banks now lies in the 
past. —Richard Barley 


Glencore Can Snatch Rio Tinto’s Coal but Might Regret It 
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Loosen Up, 
On the Sly 


The latest style of shorts for men is comfort 
incarnate— but no one has to be the wiser 


BY JACOB GALLAGHER 


AT SAVE KHAKI UNITED, a New 

York menswear store that sells its 
own line of casual, cotton basics, 
the most popular shorts go by the 
name “Easy” Yet, easy to spot on 
the street, they are not. If you wear 
them with a T-shirt draping over 
the waistband, they fly under the 
radar, just another cotton twill pair, 
out for a stroll. What's obscured— a 
guilty-pleasure drawstring waist— is 
the secret to the shorts' success. 
“It's just about being comfortable,” 
explained Save Khaki's designer Da- 
vid Mullen. 

But it's not just the drawstring 
that's easy. The shorts' straight-cut 
legs are slightly fuller than the 
norm, though not sloppy. These are 
shorts in which to truly— yet still 
rakishly— kick back. Go fishing. Fall 
asleep during the day with a book 
on your face. Eat apricot-glazed 
chicken wings to excess and simply 
retie. You can have it all. 

Labels like Gucci, Ami and 
Brunello Cucinelli have also discov- 
ered that by widening the leg and 
adding a tie-it-as-you-like-it waist, 
they can transform stodgy Bermuda 
shorts into something much freer. 
(Though none christened theirs 
with a winky title like “Easy.”) 

When Save Khaki introduced the 
shorts three years ago, it was ahead 
of the comfort curve. Back then, the 
reigning style of summer shorts 
could have passed for Lance Arm- 
strong's competition gear. In J. 

Crew catalogs and GQ spreads, men 
found taut, abbreviated shorts that 
girdled their midsections and gave 
the world a high-resolution glimpse 
of their gluteus maximus. “People 
were wearing things tight, even 
shorts,” said Todd Barket, the 
owner of Unionmade, a mini-chain 
of West Coast menswear stores. 
Over time, those sealed-like-a-sau- 




From top: Mt Shorts, $252, 
skmonorhill.com; Save Khaki United 
Shorts, $85, sovekhoki.com; Emmett 
Shorts, $185, Freemans Sporting 
Club, 212-673-3209 

sage shorts became overcooked. 
“People were so attached to skinny, 
it got pedestrian-looking,” said Mr. 
Barket, who felt compelled to offer 
relief this season by stocking elas- 
tic- and drawstring-waisted shorts 
from labels like Barena and Older 
Brother. 

The look “comes from an athletic 



FRESH CATCH Reel in summer's 
newest shorts by their drawstrings. 
Shirt, $188, noohny.com; T-shirt, $135, 
omiparis.com; Shorts, $50, jcrew.com; 
Adidas Originals Sneakers, $120, 
odidos.com; Sunglasses, $340, 
gorrettleight.com; Watch, $6,600, 
omegowotches.com; Sidney Garber 
Bracelet, $4,000, barneys.com 



leisure background,” said Dominic 
Sondag, designer of New York 
menswear brand S.K. Manor Hill, 
whose twill drawstring pull-ons 
were inspired by a pair of vintage 
military training shorts. Another 
antecedent: roomy mesh basketball 
shorts. To balance sporty connota- 
tions, Mr. Sondag crucially decided 


to upgrade the fabric, making his in 
a refined cotton twill. The result? 
Shorts more appropriate for a cock- 
tail bar than a bench press. 

Though stealthily stylish, these 
shorts are likely too relaxed to pair 
with an oxford shirt. For a bit of 
polish, try a fitted, but not tight, 
pique polo shirt. Unionmade's Mr. 


Barket also recommended looser 
tees and open-collared camp shirts 
to keep the overall silhouette re- 
laxed. If you go that mellow route, 
said Save Khaki's Mr. Mullen, a 
tonal color scheme— blue-on-blue or 
grey-on-grey— can keep things 
modishly sophisticated: “It's less 
preppy and looks a little cleaner.” 


MY SUMMERTIME GUILTY PLEASURE 


"Sundays are really my one day to lazily indulge. I throw 
some swim trunks on, lotion up and walk 20 steps from 
the back door to my pool. I make sure the radio is tuned 
to FIP [a French Jazz station], which is super relaxing be- 
cause I don't speak any French, so I don't have to worry 
about what they're saying. I'll do half of the crossword 
puzzle, then I'll nod off until I'm burning, wake up, jump 
in the pool and do it all over again." 



Enrich Your Robe 

When you're in a robe, no one 
misunderstands your intentions. 
You're off the clock, ready for in- 
action, dressed for maximum 
do-nothing-ness. But you 
shouldn't throw your style stan- 
dards out with the chore list. 
There is life beyond that tacky 
terry robe. Upgrade your lay- 
about look with Sleepy Jones's 
more considered madras tie-on. 
It's no less carefree than terry, 
but the rakishly cool plaid cotton 
makes you look vaguely Bond- 
like even if the only thing you're 
saving is your strength. Robe, 
$298, sleepyjones.com 




Get the Hang of It 

It's a summer day, gorgeous yet insistently sunny, when 
you look down, check your pockets and discover your be- 
loved sunglasses are gone. Now, you either have to retrace 
your steps [Did you leave them in the Uber? Will you have 
to tip the driver $50 to return them?] or accept that they're 
forever lost in the Land of Misplaced Shades. No more. Just 
slide Reggie Holder's waterproof sunglass straps onto your 
aviators' temples and let your specs hang free when you're 
not wearing them. You avoid the bother of finding a safe 
place to stash them— and the tedium and expense of buy- 
ing replacement pairs. Sunglasses, $340, gorrettleight.com; 
Reggie Holder Strap, $32, mohowkgenerolstore.com 


Discover the Thrill of Not Hunting Trawling mas- 
sive flea markets, like Brimfield Antiques Market in Brimfield, 
Mass., is a summer tradition. But lazy strategists can score vin- 
tage brass anchors, signal flags and patinaed wicker baskets 
without spending days pawing through endless stalls. Mate Gal- 
lery cuts through the clutter with its natty nautical finds. Shop 
online at mategallery.com, at its seasonal store in Montauk, N.Y. 
or its new Manhattan pop-up shop in designer Todd Snyder's 
26th Street flagship [pictured]. 



Stay Above the Fold " Loafer." The very word connotes 
determined leisure. Yet standard loafers don't rate when it 
comes to true sloth. Ermenegildo Zegna's espadrille-inspired 
slip-on, meanwhile, is engineered with a fold-down back to 
transform it from a proper shoe to something resembling a 
pool slide. On lethargic mornings when sleep is heavy on your 
lids, just slip your foot right over the back. No taxing heel-wrig- 
gling required. Espadrilles, $495, zegno.com 
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Be Covered for Everything 


A versatile caftan makes vacation-dressing— from deck chair to dinner time— a no-brainer 


BY CHRISTINE WHITNEY 


R ather ironically, relax- 
ing takes work. Even a 
do-nothing vacation of 
cozying up to your 
Kindle on an unevent- 
ful island requires figuring out what 
to wear for your days in the sun. 
One garment, however, can help 
curtail the indecision. 

Consider the caftan. "Caftans can 
be worn on the beach or poolside 
and then later, perhaps over that 
same bikini, while you're having a 
cocktail at a restaurant," said Win- 
nie Beattie, owner of Manhattan re- 
sort-wear boutique Warm, which 
offers a variety of loose, wander- 
lusty styles. 

The flowy garments were popu- 
larized during the dolce vita 1960s 
(think: bohemian socialite Talitha 
Getty on a Marrakesh rooftop), and 
though they weathered a bleak pe- 
riod in the 1970s as the go-to gar- 
ment of the dolce - less Mrs. Roper in 
the sitcom "Three's Company," 
they're enjoying a renewed vogue. 

Last year, Carla Sersale, of the 
family-run Hotel Le Sireneuse in 
Positano, Italy, began to offer her 
line of block-printed cotton caftans, 
called Le Sireneuse Positano, at re- 
tailers beyond the hotel's shop, such 
as Bergdorf Goodman. A caftan "can 
dress you from morning to night," 
she said, noting that guests tend to 
waft from the pool to the terrace 
restaurant and oyster bar wearing 
similarly breezy styles. "It's a very 
easy garment." 

The process of transitioning 
from deck chair to dinner, Ms. Ser- 
sale and Ms. Beattie agreed, is rel- 
atively hassle-free. Just swap flip- 
flops for strappy heels and throw 
on some jewelry, whether a pair of 
dangly earrings, a few layered 
necklaces or a chunky cuff. The 


right accoutrements can range 
from a simple array to the haute 
bohemian extremes captured in a 
photo of socialite and style icon 
Deeda Blair— a caftan inspiration 
for gallerist Sarah Gavlak. In the 
photo, Ms. Blair is wearing a scarf- 
print number "with this incredible 
long scorpion necklace, and great 
big sunglasses, and has her gor- 
geous poodle next to her while 
she's sipping a cocktail," said Ms. 
Gavlak. As someone who splits her 
time between Los Angeles and 
Palm Springs, Ms. Gavlak prefers 
to wear caftans by the pool, but 
said she'd go beyond the sun deck: 
"I would definitely wear one as a 
hostess outfit. It's casual, but 
you're in a gown, in a way." 

Before accessorizing, however, 
it's important to choose the right 
one. Caftans can easily go awry: 
swallowing a small frame, bulking 
up a larger one, or reading more 
tent than Talitha. "Some women 
feel better if they have a bit of an- 
kle showing," said Warm's Ms. Beat- 
tie. Petite women, she added, might 
consider a sleeveless caftan or one 
with a lower neckline. Ms. Sersale 
recommended a style with side-slits 
to show off a bit of leg. "It breaks 
up the shape and makes it more 
graceful," she said. 

Chic prints or stripes are 
enough to make an impact; heavy 
beading can overdo it for day. "I 
think embellished caftans are fabu- 
lous, but sometimes they're over- 
powering," said Vogue editor- 
turned-designer Pippa Holt, who 
enlists Mexican artisans to hand- 
weave her new cotton caftan col- 
lection. Find the caftan that best 
suits you, and you've cracked the 
vacation-dressing code— with a 
healthy side of glamour. "It's a 
dream statement," said Ms. Ser- 
sale. "You feel empowered to be 
Sophia Loren." 


GREEN LIGHT Outfit planning with caftans is a walk in the park. On model: 
Pippa Holt Caftan, $725, Bergdorf Goodman, 212-753-7500; Sunglasses, $340, 
garrettleight.com; Elizabeth Locke Chain, $5,125, and Pendant, $3,850, Neiman 
Marcus, 800-937-9146; Yellow and Turquoise Chain Necklaces, $650, Nepharite 
Jade Charm, $450, Pink Opal Charm, $695, davidyurman.com; Serpenti Spiga 
Watch, $6,700, bulgari.com ; Sandals, $210, ancient-greek-sandals.com. 

Still-lifes from top: Chloe Caftan, $2,395, net-a-porter.com; Caftan, $375, 
lemlem.com; Caftan, $595, lisamariefernandez.com; Le Sirenuse Positano 
Caftan, $355, emporiosirenuse.com; Caftan, $480, suparis.com 



Do Try It at Home 

Few tasks trigger dread like 
shopping for a bathing suit in 
public. Direct-to-consumer 
brands let you flee the fitting 
room for the sales-associate- 
free zone of your bedroom. Our 
favorite: Andie, which ships you 
the three one-piece styles in its 
debut swim collection to try on. 
Co-founders Tess de Paula and 
Melanie Travis designed the col- 
lection after surveying hundreds 
of women on the best fits and 
fabrics. Only keep what works 
and send back the rest. Swim 
suits, $105-$125, andieswim.com 
—Lauren Ingram 



Shine On and On 

Long-wear nail polish without a 
prolonged salon visit? It does 
exist. A recent innovation: last- 
ing-color gel formulas that can 
be used at home— or on the 
go— like Butter's Patent Shine 
10X, Essie's Gel Couture polish 
and Deborah Lippmann's Gel 
Lab Pro. Ms. Lippmann recom- 
mends waiting two minutes be- 
tween applications and adding 
an extra layer a day later for 
more protection. From left: 
"Cake by the Ocean," $20, deb- 
orahlippmann.com; "Smashing," 
$18, butterlondon.com; "Perfect 
Posture," $12, essie.com —L.l. 


Talk Through Your Hat 


At its simplest and purest, sum- 
mer dressing soothes the soul. 
The quintessential white T-shirt 
tucked into cream jeans. A clean, 
cottony shirtdress that doesn't 
make a ruckus. If you want to 


stylishly puncture that austerity, 
however, the easiest solution is a 
hat— whether it's trimmed with 
pompoms or crafted of straw in 
a popsicle hue. You get charm, 
levity and, oh yes, shade in one 


fell swoop. From left: Madeleine 
Hat, $198, trade-mark.com; Mer- 
cedes Salazar Hat, $176, re- 
volve. com; Taya Hat, $460, 
gigiburris.com 









Fifty Fathoms Bathyscaphe 


MORE THAN 3 MILLION KM 2 PROTECTED 
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THE PROTECTED OCEAN SURFACE AREA 
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Go Easy On 
The Noodles 


Pasta salad lightens up nicely with a reduced 
carbs-to-crunch ratio. And there's no more 
obliging dish to devise on a moment's notice 


BY GAIL MONAGHAN 


A FORGIVING DISH, 

pasta salad. Chances 
are, you have the 
makings of a respect- 
able one in the fridge 
right now, ready to be thrown to- 
gether without undue contrivance. 

Forgiving is not the word Fd 
apply to the Italian approach to 
pasta. Years ago, while watching 
me prepare a seafood risotto, a 
Milanese friend was appalled at 
the abundance of shrimp, clams 
and calamari I enthusiastically in- 
cluded. She insisted that, when 
made correctly, her country's rice 
and pasta dishes were all about 
the starch; any other ingredient 
was there merely to provide no- 
menclature and a bit of variety. 
Duly shamed, I followed her di- 
rective for years after- 
ward. 

Time has 
passed, Fve 
gained confi- 
dence as a 
cook, and 
anyway, I 
live in New 
York, not 
Florence. 

Lately Fve 
been flipping 
the ratio on my 
pasta salads— eas- 
ier on the noodles, 
prodigal with the pro- 
duce— and loving the results. 

My newfangled, crunch-for- 
ward, summer-light salads have 
just enough pasta— a fourth of 
what I previously used— to provide 
a bit of heft and here-and-there 
chewiness. I include only about a 
quarter of a box (four ounces) of 
pasta to make six generous main- 
course servings. As for the rest, 


Fve always seen a pasta salad 
as the ideal repository for ex- 
traneous bits and pieces. If 
you're even marginally imagi- 
native, most any combination 
of leftover meat, poultry, 
fish, seafood, sausage, le- 
gumes and vegetables— can- 
nily tossed with olive oil and 
seasonings, or with a first- 
class vinaigrette— will be a 
winner. For even lighter sal- 
ads and additional servings, 
add shredded lettuces or cab- 
bage and extra vegetables. 

For those who prefer follow- 
ing a recipe, Fve included, at 
right, my two current favorites. 
The first— with fusilli (whole- 
wheat, if you like), cucumbers, to- 
matoes, feta, scallions, arugula, 
fresh herbs and pine nuts— is my 
go-to lunch when temperatures 
soar. A shady porch, this salad 
(pictured, right) and an 
ice-cold Chablis is my 
kind of healthy. 

The somewhat 
richer other 


pieces, 1 large red onion, cut into 
paper thin half rings. If you like, add 
or swap in fresh fennel, cooked pota- 
toes, cooked green beans or cooked 
fava beans. // Add enough vinaigrette 
to moisten and flavor. Adjust salt and 
pepper to taste. 

Pasta Salad With Roast 
Chicken, Roquefort, Pears, 
Red Grapes and Walnuts 

SERVES: 8 as a main course, 12-14 as 
a first course or side 
Make walnut vinaigrette: In a lidded jar, 
combine 4 cup walnut oil, 2 table- 
spoons Sherry vinegar, 1 tablespoon 
grainy mustard, 4 teaspoon fine sea 
salt, 4 teaspoon freshly ground 
black pepper and 1 large clove garlic, 
finely minced. Secure lid and shake 
vigorously until well combined. Let sit 


at least 1 
hour to al- 
low flavors to 
/ marry. Taste 
and adjust the sea- 
soning as needed. // In 
a large pot of boiling water, 
cook 6 ounces penne, rotelle 
or farfalle according to package direc- 
tions until just al dente. // Drain cooked 
pasta and toss in a large salad bowl 
with 8 cups roast chicken cut into 
bite-size pieces, 1 bunch watercress, 
tough stems removed, coarsely 
chopped, 3 large Belgian endives 
sliced crosswise into 4-inch pieces, 1 
bulb fennel, trimmed and cut into 
bite-size pieces, 3 4 cup seedless red 
grapes, halved vertically, 1 cup 
crumbled Roquefort or other blue 
cheese, 1 cup thinly sliced celery, 

4 cup toasted and coarsely chopped 
walnuts, 4 cup coarsely chopped 
mint, V4 cup coarsely chopped Ital- 
ian parsley, 1 medium red onion, 
halved and sliced into paper-thin 
half rings. Core 2 Bose pears and 
slice into 4-inch-thick wedges. Add 
pears to salad. // Toss with just enough 
vinaigrette to moisten and flavor. Adjust 
seasonings as needed. 


recipe, a 
combo of 


roast 
chicken, 
Roquefort 
cheese, 


grapes, pears 
and walnuts 
(left), will pair 
nicely with a dry 
rose now and also 
slip seamlessly into au- 
tumn. Feeling ambitious? Try 
swapping in smoked chicken or 
roast duck, if you fancy. Or go vege- 
tarian and omit the poultry entirely. 
Play around. Replace the Roquefort 
and walnuts with chevre and pista- 
chios, or the pears with Granny 
Smith apples. It's effectively impos- 
sible to go wrong here, whatever 
my friend in Milan says. 


Veggie- 

Forward Pasta 
Salad 

SERVES: 8 as a main course, 12-14 as 
a first course or side 


In a large pot of boiling water, cook 6 
ounces fusilli according to package di- 
rections until just al dente. // Mean- 
while, make vinaigrette: In a small bowl, 
whisk together 4 cup fresh lemon 
juice, 4 teaspoon fine salt and 4 tea- 
spoon freshly ground black pepper. 
Slowly add 3 A cup extra-virgin olive 
oil, whisking until emulsified. // Once 
pasta has cooked, drain and toss in a 
large salad bowl with 6 Persian cu- 
cumbers, very thinly sliced cross- 
wise, 3 cups quartered cherry toma- 
toes, 3 cups crumbled Bulgarian 
feta, 3 4 cup toasted pine nuts, 3 
cups pea shoots, 9 ounces baby ar- 
ugula, 6 tablespoons chopped mint, 
3 cups coarsely chopped parsley, 1 
cup chopped chives, 3 large Belgian 
endives, sliced crosswise into 4-inch 





Slurp and Sip Simultaneously 

At Nostrana in Portland, Ore., chef Cathy Whims has come up with a brilliant 
work-around for the age-old party-guest problem of how to handle a drink and an 
hors d'oeuvre at the same time: Combine them. "The ingredients that make a 
great cocktail are also delicious flavors for raw oysters," she said. Her Negroni mi- 
gnonette brings bracing bitterness and a hit of booze to the briny mollusk in a 
palmable, pretty bite that leaves your other hand free for Instagramming. 

Negroni Mignonette 

In a small bowl, combine 3 shallots, peeled and minced, V 2 cup vermouth vin- 
egar, 2 tablespoons Campari, 2 tablespoons gin, V 4 cup Prosecco, julienned 
zest of 4 orange and sea salt and cracked black pepper to taste. Let sit in re- 
frigerator 30 minutes to allow flavors to blend. Drizzle over oysters. 

Find recipes for Ms. Whims s beet mignonette and cocktail sauce at wsj.com/food. 



Rustle Up Some 
Grub— From a Can 

Ah, the romance of the open range. 

The truth is, driving cattle was hard 
work, so cowboys kept things simple at 
chow time. Old-school cream-can cook- 
ing called for sealing ingredients in a 
metal container with a good dousing of 
beer or other liquid for steaming over a 
fire. The CanCooker Jr., updated in ano- 
dyzed aluminum with a non-stick inte- 
rior, accommodates eight servings of 
vegetables, sausages, seafood or what- 
ever you hanker for at a camp-out or 
beach bonfire. $60, cancooker.com 


4 ' 




Brew Without Brouhaha 

Many beer hobbyists have long banished their infuriatingly 
complex homebrew setups to basements and garages, where 
the cumbersome tubes and kettles are just collecting dust. Se- 
attle-based company PicoBrew has brought homebrewing into 
the light— indeed, right onto the kitchen counter— with the 
fully automatic Pico Pro appliance. Use the dozens of brewery- 
sanctioned recipe kits, or design your own if you're the tinker- 
ing type. Pico Pro produces handmade, super-fresh suds with 
the push-button ease of a Mr. Coffee. It looks way cooler than 
your KitchenAid and can brew kombucha and cook sous-vide, 
too. Still unconvinced? A new, even more streamlined and af- 
fordable iteration, the Pico Model C, hits shelves this fall. 

$800 for Pico Pro , $550 for Pico Model C [available for pre-or- 
der X picobrew.com — William Bostwick 




Throw a Do-Nothing Dinner Party 

Haven't you always wanted to be that host who makes it all 
look effortless? Lucky for you, some popular cook-at-home 
meal-delivery services are sending out party-ready kits 
built to feed a crowd. Ingredients arrive already portioned, 
and most recipes are doable in under an hour. Atlanta-based 
PeachDish collaborates with Southern chefs on the meals it 
delivers nationwide. Try Kevin Clark's Comfy Chicken C$150 for 
up to 12 people, peachdish.com), a bounty of fried chicken, but- 
termilk biscuits and sausage gravy. Currently delivering in New 
York City [with plans to expand), Feastive focuses on seasonal 
meals with an international bent. To make the Korean-inspired 
Bulgogi Sliders [shown at right, $210 for up to 7 people, feast - 
ive.com), simply sizzle the marinated beef for six minutes, set out 
potato buns, cucumber-chili pickles, sliced scallions, cabbage kim- 
chi and spicy mayo, and let guests do the rest. — K.M.G. 


Grill Sloppily 



Between Alexa and self-driving cars, it seems the robots are taking over— 
a boon for the indolent. Add the Grillbot to the list and rest assured, 
cleanup after your next barbecue will be taken care of. This adorable au- 
tomatic grill cleaner toddles around the greasy 
grate, scouring away with its wire brushes, 
propelled by three high-power electric 
motors and guided by a clever CPU 
chip that controls direction and 
speed. The brushes pop right out 
and into the dishwasher for easy 
cleaning; the lithium ion battery is 
rechargeable; and the LCD alarm 
and timer allow you to program 
different cleaning times depending 
on the state of the grate. Think of it 
as your barbecue butler. 

$130, grillbot.com 


MY SUMMERTIME 
GUILTY PLEASURE 


( \ 

"To be honest, it's my 
busiest season so I don't 
get to be that lazy. But 
when I can, I love to just 
lie down in the park— any 
park— on the grass, ide- 
ally with friends, music, 
food and mezeal." 


Fany Cerson, 
maker of fro- 
zen confections 
and author of 
"Mexican Ice 
Cream" [Ten 
Speed Press , 
June 13] 
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Stroll, Swim, 
Sup, Repeat 


Visitors won't find much to do in Piran, a 
Slovenian seaside town, but its relentless 
pleasantness is addictive 



THE INSIDE SLACK From top: The harbor of Piran, on Slovenia's Adriatic 
coast, is a three-hour ferry ride from Venice; Piran's medieval walls. 


BY TARA ISABELLA BURTON 


I T TOOK Rok Vogric seven 
days to propose marriage to 
me. Red-faced, gold-bearded 
and exuberant, Rok— one of 
the waiters at Pirat restau- 
rant in Piran, a pastel-colored Ba- 
roque town of 4,000 on Slovenia's 
Adriatic coast— had gotten used to 
my daily lunchtime order: a warm 
seafood stew of net-fresh mussels 
and clams, thick with garlic and 
wine, known as buzara; and sau- 
teed bietola (chard). If I agreed to 
marry him, he insisted, he would 
grow bietola fields in my honor. He 
knew I was a city girl, he said, un- 
used to village life. “But here in Pi- 
ran, we are a city in a village." Over 
time, this border-town has been 
Venetian, Austro-Hungarian, Yugo- 
slavian, Slovene and, briefly, Napo- 
leonic French. 


Some Friday nights, the 
piazza transformed into 
an open-air cocktail party. 


My tongue-in-cheek courtship 
may have been whirlwind. But time 
moves differently in Piran. Most 
visitors— often staying in the adja- 
cent, somewhat gaudy casino-resort 
town of Portoroz— come for a day 
or two, at most. They wander the 
marbled Tartini Square, its Vene- 
tian-style palazzos, complete with 
winged lions, a testament to the 
onetime presence of those doges in 
this city. They climb the hill for a 
glimpse of the 14th-century Francis- 
can Piran Minorite Monastery. They 
dine at one of the waterside restau- 


rants that line both sides of the sar- 
dine-shaped peninsula at the town's 
edge, drinking elderflower-scented 
Hugo cocktails and Aperol spritzes 
imported from Italy, a 40-minute 
drive away. They may indulge in a 
few of Piran's Balkan specialties, 
like flaky, borek pastries stuffed 
with cheese, or visit the kitschy Sa- 
rajevo '84 restaurant for cevapcici 
(grilled sausages without casings) 
and Bosnian coffee, or walk along 
the seaside Via Lenin (a jarring re- 
minder that this isn't your typical 
Adriatic beach town). The more cul- 
turally inclined may visit the nearby 
Secovlje salt pans, the exportation 
and trade of which gave Piran its 
wealth and funded its splendor. But, 
ultimately, they move on. 

Not me. 

On the hunt for an inexpensive, 
quiet place to write up a meander- 
ing doctoral thesis, I'd chosen to re- 
turn for a month to Piran, where I'd 
previously just spent weekends: 
paying $800 to rent a stonewalled 
studio through Airbnb for 30 days 
in high season. For my first two 
days in town, I strolled along the 
harbor; lingered over a cappuccino 
on the peninsula's less-developed, 
northern side; and walked a mile 
beside the cliffs to Fiesa, a hamlet 
with pebble beaches, plastic chairs 
and red-umbrella cafes. I relished 
the kind of peacefulness that de- 
rives from the absence of anything 
formal to do whatsoever (aside 
from my thesis, that is). Then I be- 
gan to worry that Piran's relentless 
pleasantness might turn, after a 
week or more, to stultification: 
death by 30 identical dishes of bu- 
zara, 30 identical dips in the sea. 

But spending a month in a day- 
trip town, I came to discover, meant 
discovering its rhythm: the ebbs 
and flows of energy that rendered 


Piran's apparent pink-hued unifor- 
mity increasingly complex. I started 
to notice the differences between 
the two- and three-story houses 
clustered along the harborfront: the 
pistachio-green one with its Vene- 
tian-style roofs, the ones whose 
grand wooden doors were over- 
looked by art nouveau-style statues. 
Passing along Zupancic Street for 
the fourth or fifth or 10th time, I 
noticed a tiled alcove shrine to the 
Virgin Mary nestled beneath an 
archway, candles lit. 

Outside the cavernous, dome- 
ceilinged Cafe Galerija, a 19th-cen- 
tury-style space with paintings of 
Charlie Chaplin on most of the 
walls, artists and lavender sellers 
spread their wares on stone tables. 
But some Friday nights, the piazza 
transformed into an open-air cock- 
tail party— the tables supporting 
free buffets of cheeses, sweets, 
wines. One Saturday, I passed by at 
1 a.m. to find an Irish folk band 


leading a raucous, foot-stamping 
singalong. Another night I came to 
the statue-flanked cistern in Piran's 
First of May Square to find speak- 
ers arranged for a dance party: an 
elderly man with shoulder-length 
gray hair served as DJ as a dozen 
children invented gleefully un-self- 
conscious dance moves to Robin 
Thicke's “Blurred Lines." 

As the days ran into one another, 
and sunset followed sunset on the 
swimming promenade between Pi- 
ran and Portoroz, I came to tell the 
passing of time by the number of 
children scampering around the 
rocks outside the Hotel Piran— 
where ladders from the concrete 
pier dropped straight into the sea; 
by the number of half-beleaguered 
parents holding ice creams (a week- 
end phenomenon); and by whether 
or not my local morning-and-late- 
night workspace, the Cafe Teater, in 
a reclaimed art nouveau perfor- 
mance space right on the water, 


was playing live jazz or tango or 
simply screening a football game. 

But Piran's greatest pleasure, I 
found, was its regularity. I learned 
from “Mitch" (Mitya) Pilih, the Cafe 
Teater's night-shift waiter and my 
postwork confidante, that I was 
one of two writers to occupy the 
prime table next to one of the few 
power outlets; a Japanese journal- 
ist took the “afternoon shift." The 
morning-shift waiter memorized 
my breakfast- order, pre-emptively 
sending me away to the bakery if 
he'd run out of croissants; Mitch in 
turn, knew my customary evening 
order (an optimistic espresso, fol- 
lowed by a resigned prosecco or 
three). I came to know the other 
regulars, too: an eccentric Viennese 
composer in his 50s, whom I knew 
only as Berghardt, convinced me to 
take a midnight swim with him off 
the pier (Mitch, long-suffering, 
watched my laptop). 

But my favorite home in Piran, 
inevitably, was at Pirat, with Rok 
and his fellow waiters. Along with 
the fantastically fresh buzara, Rok 
served up daily meditations (on 
Dave Matthews Band, opera and 
James Joyce). Later in my stay, Rok 
urged me to try more experimental 
morsels. “Everything is the same in 
Piran," he said, “I try to mix it up." 
Out of the kitchen came stockfish 
puree, a piquant squid salad, cold 
octopus. He brought me far more 
than I had asked for— putting the 
excess (clams in prosecco, shots of 
Malvasia-wine liquor, a sorbet) on 
the house. Soon, he told me, the bi- 
etola fields would be ready. Perhaps 
by next summer. “Then you'll re- 
turn," he said. “All summer long." 

I promised him I would. 

► For details on where to stay and 
eat in Piran, see wsj.com/travel 


Score a Front-Seat Seat 


For those weary of endless cineplex escalators, 
drive-in movie theaters can feel indulgent, partic- 
ularly at the new Blue Starlite, just outside Aus- 
tin, Texas. With space for just 30 to 50 cars, it 
bills itself as a "mini" drive-in. The lineup favors 
throwbacks, like "Jaws" and "The Goonies," and 
beyond the windshields, you'll find fire pits, s'mo- 


res kits and local ales at the Cinema Saloon. If 
you'd rather dine in, so to speak, pre-order giant 
pickles and a brisket sandwich from the app and 
skip the snack-bar line. Other Blue Starlites are 
planned; for now, the only other location is a 
summer-only pop-up in Colorado's Vail Valley. 
bluestorlitedrivein.com —Kathryn O'Shea-Evans 



Cast Off All 
Responsibility 



The guides at Taylor River Lodge— 
a secluded, coddling six-cabin wil- 
derness retreat just outside of 
Crested Butte, Colo.— are more like 
fly-fishing butlers, standing by to 
outfit guests in top-of-the-line 
Simms waders and equip them 
with locally made fly rods. As nov- 
ices warm up on a trout-stocked 
pond and experienced anglers cast 
on a semi-private stretch of the 
Taylor River, guides are available to recommend the precise flies to lure the fish. Say the word and 
they'll do the heavy lifting— bait, cast, untangle lines, reel in your trophy rainbow. They will supply 
you with a cooler stocked with coconut water and local session IPAs from Irwin Brewing Company, 
or pack your poison of choice. Later, while you're busily occupied with riverside picnics and post- 
fishing massages, they'll put away the tackle and hang your fishing kit outside your cabin door 
C$860 per person o night , including meals,, elevenexperience.com J. — Jen Murphy 
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Bask in Terminal Bliss 

Can you bypass airport chaos without buying a premium-class ticket? Here's the insider way 


BY BARBARA PETERSON 


OME YEARS AGO f 

after an overnight 
flight, I arrived at Mos- 
cow's dreary Shereme- 
tyevo Airport to face 
the usual scrum at passport con- 
trol. Through my jet-lagged fog, I 
spotted an airport attendant effu- 
sively greeting a well-dressed 
man just behind me, and pulling 
him off the lengthy queue. I as- 
sumed the man was a visiting dig- 
nitary— until I learned that any 
schlub could buy himself the same 
high-status welcome. 

Many airports offer similar VIP 
services, but some are fairly pricey. 
For upward of $3,000 you and two 
guests can gain entry to London 
Heathrow's private lounge with its 
own security screening. More mod- 
estly priced, the new VIP terminal 
at LAX is attracting celebrities and 
other nabobs who pay $1,500 for 
access for up to three people. 

Other such venues are reserved for 
the most-frequent fliers or first- 
class habitues. But even infrequent 
fliers whose tickets read coach can 
enlist their very own valet to whisk 
them from curbside to boarding 
gate, making short work of security 
checkpoints. 

These so-called meet-and-greet 


services, provided by self-styled 
"airport concierges" can also facili- 
tate swift connections and easy- 
breezy arrivals. Think of them as a 
nanny service for grown-ups. Major 
international players include Gate- 
way VIP Services, Royal Airport 
Concierge and the biggest of these, 
Global Airport Concierge— which 
operates in 450 locations, from Uz- 
bekistan to Uruguay— though some 
airports and airlines also offer 
their own services for lazy, impa- 
tient and stressed-out travelers. 
Prices vary widely, depending on 
the airport and how much TLC you 
require, ranging from $30 per per- 
son for a basic meet-and-greet in 
Dubai to $2,000 for a near-royal 
welcome or send-off in Paris. 

"It is a great service if you're ar- 
riving in an unfamiliar place, 
numbed out and not at the top of 
your game," said Kate Doty, a man- 
aging director at tour operator 
GeoEx, who uses these hand-hold- 
ers to get clients out of sticky situ- 
ations, like visa snafus and tight 
connections. Gary Leff, an airline 
expert who pens the travel blog 
View from the Wing, adds that 
these programs are especially well- 
priced and useful in Asia, Latin 
America or Africa, when braving 
crowds without knowing the local 
language can be intimidating. 

Here, a sampling: 


AIRPORT SERVICES 
At London's Heathrow, fliers 
booked in any class can take advan- 
tage of the airport concierge service. 
Attendants usher you through secu- 
rity and immigration with your san- 
ity intact, escort you to your gate 
through the hub's labyrinthine con- 
courses, and help run errands such 
as picking up yet-another-forgotten 
phone charger. Traveling with heaps 
of luggage? Opt for the separate 
porter service. From about $127 for 
up to two people , heathrow.com 

San Francisco International Air- 
port, in conjunction with concierge 
service Airport Butler, offers perks 
from check-in assistance to personal 
shopping. From $250 for solo travel- 
ers , $500 for two , airportbutler.com 

Toronto Pearson, Canada's largest 
international hub, has its own con- 
cierges, who help departing, connect- 
ing or arriving passengers. They'll 
also do your shopping or get you 
into that members-only lounge. From 
$110 per person , torontopearson.com 

At Israel's main airport, Tel Aviv's 
Ben-Gurion, famous for its tight and 
time-consuming security, Israel Wel- 
come offers a personal escort through 
the terminal, skipping right past those 
snaking lines. From $119 for up to four 
travelers ; israelwelcome.com 


Bangkok Flight Services at 
Suvarnabhumi Airport in the Thai 
capital will meet you at the plane or 
curb and speed you through formali- 
ties. It can also shuttle you from one 
end of this sprawling airport to the 
other in a souped-up golf cart. From 
about $50, www.bangkokflightser- 
vices.com 

AIRLINE PROGRAMS 

Air France deploys concierge services 
at Paris's Charles de Gaulle Airport 
and Paris Orly, as well as in Bordeaux 
and Nice. They'll meet you at the curb 
or the gate and take care of every- 
thing in between. From about $168 per 
person , air fra nee. us 

Emirates' affiliate Marhaba Services 
offers meet-and-greet services not 
only at Dubai, the air carrier's hub, 
but at other airports in Cairo, Johan- 
nesburg, Kuala Lumpur and Singa- 
pore. For an extra fee, you can also 
arrange for welcome gifts and limo 
transfers. From about $50 per person 
in Dubai, marhabaservices.com 

Last year. United Airlines rolled out 
its own meet-and-greet valet service 
at five U.S. airports: Chicago O'Hare, 
Houston, Los Angeles, Newark and 
San Francisco, plus five in Europe. 
From $250 for solo travelers, $4 75 
for four, united.globalairportcon- 
cierge.com 




Camp Like a Champ 

Thanks to the National Park Service's centennial cele- 
bration, 2016 was a record year for park visitors— and 
nabbing a spot at a popular lodge or campground likely 
won't be any easier this summer. A workaround: your 
own private campsite, assembled soup-to-nuts by be- 
spoke travel company EXP Journeys, which specializes 
in glamping excursions in and around the U.S. national 
parks. Arrive to find roomy tents with queen-size beds, 
a hot shower, an actual toilet plus a chef and a guide. 
Not cushy enough? EXP airlifted one set of friends to 
the top of 1,800-foot Tower Butte at Lake Powell [pic- 
tured], where the staff had assembled an elaborate juice 
bar. Another group, prepared to work slightly harder, 
joined paleontologists on a dig near Utah's Escalante to 
unearth Tyrannosaurus rex fossils. From $650 per per- 
son per night, expjourneys.com — Kelly Michele Guerotto 



Catch a Five- 
Star Wave 

What beats a fly-and-flop re- 
sort? A fly-and-flop resort that 
moves. These top hotel brands 
float their own boats 


► Soneva, Maldives 

Soneva operates two lavish resorts in 
the Maldives. Serious divers or novice 
snorkelers who aren't content to loll 
about their bungalows can opt for a 
one- to three-day cruise through the 
sealife-rich Baa Atoll aboard the hotels' 
63-foot-long yacht, Soneva in Aqua 
[pictured]. The crew includes a chef 
and yoga/tai chi instructor, soneva.com 

► The Strand, Myanmar 

Yangon's fabled hotel, the Strand, a 
lacquer and teakwood remnant from 
Myanmar's colonial era, now boasts its 
own 28-cabin river boat. The Strand 
Cruise, inaugurated in 2016, sails the 
Irrawaddy between Mandalay and 
Bagan, docking near temples, pagodas 
and monasteries, hotelthestrand.com 


► Aman Resorts, Indonesia 

Aman Resorts' five-cabin Amandira 
explores Komodo National Park and the 
Raja Ampat Islands on five- and seven- 
night cruises. Built by Konjo craftsmen 
to Aman's fastidious specs, the two- 
masted vessel sets sail from Moyo Is- 
land, a seaside jungle encampment with 
luxury tents and an open-air spa. 
aman.com — Sara Tucker 



Charge 
While You 
Lug 


Mayur Bhatnagar, co-founder of the 
year-old luggage company Arlo Skye, 
hopes to get away this summer to 
Panarea, a tiny island north of Sicily 
with only 300 residents. "That place 
is the antidote to 'too much,' '' said 
the Louis Vuitton alum. When design- 
ing their own carry-on, Mr. Bhatna- 
gar's team also steered away from ex- 
cess, crafting a just-big-enough 
suitcase with a super-light aluminum- 
alloy shell that clamps shut— no need 
to wrestle with a zipper. Best of all, 
the Arlo Skye comes equipped with its 
own [removable] phone and tablet 
charger so you can fritter away the 
airport hours without crawling around 
in desperate search for an outlet. 

The Carry-On, $550, arloskye.com 

—Liz Logan 


MY SUMMERTIME 
GUILTY PLEASURE 
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"At 4 o'clock, when the cicadas 
are creating their summer buzz, 
instead of a cup of motivational 
coffee and more work, I sit 
down to peruse a large stack of 
mail-order catalogs— Boden, 
Cuideboat, J. Peterman, Sun- 
dance, Garnet Hill— with a glass 
of chilled Vermentino.'' 



Fly Blind 

Who among us hasn't spent nearly as 
much time planning a weekend getaway 
as actually being on it? Travel agency 
Pack Up + Go aims to reform obses- 
sive-compulsive vacationers, not just by 
making all arrangements for three-day 
trips in the U.S., but by choosing the 
destination itself. You complete a short 
survey, specifying travel dates, a budget 
level, and interests [such as hole-in- 
the-wall restaurants, galleries, fitness], 
then Pack Up + Go books hotels, flights 
or trains, and suggests a detailed itiner- 
ary— but doesn't share the info until 
your departure day. [A week before- 
hand they'll email a weather forecast 
and recommend travelers pack, say, 
hiking boots or a swimsuit.] The only 
thing left to decide is what to read on 
the plane, packupandgo.com 
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Rock— and Hold the Rye 

Six attractively unambitious ways to wile away a day, paired with recipes for cool drinks that won't leave your head spinning 


G RANDMA KNEW THAT when the mercury 
climbs, no activity (and we use the word 
loosely) relieves like swaying in a rocking chair 
with your hand cupping a cool ice tea. With 
contemporary chair designers offering new 
takes on the classic form, this old-fashioned summer plea- 
sure needn't be fusty, however— neither in terms of the seat 
nor the restorative, booze-free drink in your paw. Here are 
six fresh rockers we'd love to laze about in, plus a thirst 
quencher to match each model's style. 

1 Boston Reboot 

Made in Vermont, with a sturdy solid-ash frame and hand-turned 
spindles, this collaboration between O&G Studio and Rejuvenation 
gives the all-American Boston rocker a sleek, urban edge. $999, 
rejuvenotion.com 

Goes-down-easy drink Try a switchel, the newly popular tonic 
that Yankee farmers have been drinking for health and hydration 
since the 1700s. In a glass, muddle 1 slice fresh ginger, 1 table- 
spoon maple syrup and 1 tablespoon apple cider vinegar. Fill 
glass with ice, top with seltzer and stir. 

2 Simple Pleasure 

Safavieh's Vernon Rocking Chair offers stealth luxury, with deep 
weather-resistant cushions and a generous eucalyptus-wood build, 
but its silhouette reads clean and contemporary with a pop of cit- 
rusy yellow. $785, sofoviehhome.com 

Goes-down-easy drink Fresh herb lemonade imbues a simple, 
lemony favorite with sophistication. For one pitcher, bring 5 cups 
water and 3 A cup honey to a simmer. Stir, remove from heat, add 

large sprigs of mint and basil. Steep until cool. Stir in 1 cup 
lemon juice. Serve in ice-filled glasses garnished with more herbs. 

3 Latin Twist 

This "tropicalized" interpretation of the Windsor chair— a collabora- 
tion between Mexican designers Mexa and Spain's Mermelada Estu- 
dio— imbues an Anglo design with fresh global energy. 1730 Rocking 
Chair, from $284, cushion, $60, Mexo Design, 956-857-3203 
Goes-down-easy drink Experiment with a booze-free spin on 
that British classic (and Spanish obsession)— the gin and tonic. Fill 
a tall glass with ice, add a few dashes of rosemary bitters and 1 
tablespoon of lime juice. Top with tonic water and stir. 

4 Modern Mashup 

Like a nursery rocker out of "The Jetsons," designer Patricia Urqui- 
ola's beech and steel Nub chair combines a Scandi all-natural sensi- 
bility with an atomic-age silhouette. From $1,485, ondreuworld.com 
Goes-down-easy drink Indulge your midcentury nostalgia with 
a grown-up riff on that soda-shop stalwart, the cherry lime rickey. 
Spoon 2 tablespoons maraschino cherry juice (preferably Lux- 
ardo) and 1 tablespoon Rose's lime juice into a tall ice-filled 
glass. Top with lime seltzer, stir and garnish with a maraschino 
cherry. 

5 Chai Chair 

Inspired by the caned seats Swiss architect Jean Jeanneret created 
when invited to plan the Indian city of Chandigarh in the 1950s, the 
Unam rocker by Sebastian Herkner for Very Wood fuses ambitious 
design with elements like a webbed leather back and a water-repel- 
lent seat. From $1,725, houte-living.com 

Goes-down-easy drink Add subcontinental spice to a frosty fa- 
vorite by making a masala cola float. Drop a large scoop of va- 
nilla ice cream into a tall glass. Top with 1 teaspoon chaat 
masala spice blend. Add cola and stir gently. 

6 Palmy Perch 

A nod to the rustic rockers that populate the sidewalks of Monter- 
rey, Mexico, the Norestense chair— a partnership between designer 
Christian Vivanco and the collective Los Patrones— pairs traditional 
handwoven Tule palm with a trim, contemporary metal frame. 

$545, theworkshopco-op.com 

Goes-down-easy drink Mix up a batch of sweet-tart hibiscus 
agua fresca (vended on the streets south-of-the-border and show- 
ing up at U.5. taqueria bars). Combine 6 cups boiling water, 6 
bags hibiscus tea, 1 cinnamon stick and 1 cup sugar. Steep 10 
minutes, discard tea bags and chill until cold. Serve in ice-filled 
glasses garnished with lime. — Soroh Kornosiewicz 



Flicker Quicker 

Romantic though it might seem, toting an oil lamp on a sum- 
mer outing— with its stinky fuel, finicky wick and risk of setting 
your gingham spread aflame— is no picnic. Inspired by the dif- 
fuse glow of Japanese rice-paper lanterns, Danish design com- 
pany MENU worked with Copenhagen's Norm Architects on the 
Carrie Lamp, lit by LEDs. With a detachable steel handle, opal- 
glass globe and five-hour, USB-rechargeable batteries, it pro- 
vides brainless (and dimmable) outdoor ambience at its most 
modern. Designer Jonas Bjerre-Poulsen invokes the Scandina- 
vian art of coziness that defined his own upbringing. "A big part 
of hygge is lighting, especially outdoors in the summer, sitting 
on a blanket on the beach or by a bonfire," he said. "We thought 
it would fulfill the same need, and be much easier to use, if it 
was digital." $150, store.menudesignshop.com — Soroh Storms 




Make a Messy Bed 

Linen isn't supposed to look fas- 
tidiously neat. The fabric evokes 
the insouciance of a rumpled char- 
acter from a Graham Greene novel. 

That imperfection makes these Al- 
ways Piper linen blankets handy as 
coverlets in summer, when making a 
bed with military precision appeals as 
much as wearing long johns. Maine 
designer Caitlin Mushial and her team 
stitch imported European linen into 
puckered one- or two-layer blankets 
that look purposefully wrinkled, provide 
comfort without smothering and ripple 
like the sea when you toss them on a 
bed. Double Sided Linen Blanket in Blue 
(left) and Linen Blanket in Natural, from 
$235, kcolette.com —Daisy Prince 



Spin for Your 
Supper 

How could a special issue 
devoted to lassitude not in- 
clude a Lazy Susan? With a 
tricked-out version of their solid-ash 
Memos table, Italian firm Giorgetti 
elevates the midcentury suburban 
turntable, which has long delighted 
children and saved diners the bother 
of asking for plates beyond their 
reach. The nearly 6-foot-wide piece, 
designed by Roberto Lazzeroni, fea- 
tures not only a bronze-colored ro- 
tating glass, but a diamond-shaped 
inset of gold calacatta marble that 
stabilizes the legs and adds a layer 
of style. $20,714, DDC, 


212-685-0800, x!24 


Grow Self-Reliant Edibles 

The effort of maintaining even a small garden has been 
compared with that of husbanding a pet. Slack off on 
your green-thumb duties, and your plants will shrivel in 
reproach. Those who want to avoid such horticultural 
indignity can keep fresh ingredients at arm's length sans 
effort or guilt with the Smart Garden 3. Choose from 37 
varieties of flowering plants, herbs and edibles, like wild 
strawberry (right), slot the seeded soil capsules, set it 
and you can (mostly) forget it. A built-in timer ensures 
the overhead LED lamp— which supplements natural 
rays— provides 16 hours of light each day. The 40-ounce 
water reservoir hydrates your greenery, alerting you 
when it's time to refill (about once a month). $100, 
clickondgrow.com — Kelly Michele Guerotto 
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OFF DUTY 


Let Your 

Your car can't automatically 


Car Do (Most of) the Driving 

chauffeur you around town. ..yet. But today s self-driving tech can de-stress your summer ride 



BY DAN NEIL 


AMERICANS AREN'T lazy behind 
the wheel. Actually we're quite in- 
dustrious. We text, we eat, we read, 
we yak on the phone and put on 
makeup, but let's leave me out of it. 

That is why autonomy— the 
emerging science of self-piloting au- 
tomobiles— will be good for every- 
body: good for these heedless over- 
achievers and good for those who 
might be in their way. 

Most experts think we are about 
five years away from commercially 
available, fully autonomous automo- 
biles, the sort of transpo-pods in 
which you could quaff a mojito in 
the back seat on your way down to 
Acapulco. And that's just as well, be- 
cause consumers remain wary of the 
technology. According to a Deloitte 
study released in January, three out 
of four Americans said they did not 
trust autonomous vehicles. But two 
out of three said they would be in- 
terested if the technology were 
proven safe. 

“To win consumers' trust," wrote 
Deloitte vice chairman Craig Giffi, 
“auto makers will need to integrate 
limited self-driving and advanced- 
safety features into new product of- 
ferings steadily over time...." 

That, as of Summer 2017, is where 
we are, with car makers rolling out a 
limited palette of driver-support 
technologies that reduce driver 
workload to a minimum. And isn't 
reducing workload what summer is 
all about? 

The leader in driver-assisted loaf- 
ing is Tesla. The Silicon Valley car 
maker rocked the world in 2015 
when it introduced Autopilot, a suite 
of functions, including Autosteer, 
that keep the car in the center of the 
lane even if the road twists and 
turns. The Tesla also uses dynamic, 
all-speed cruise control that can 
manage stop-and-go traffic, as well 
as emergency braking, lane-chang- 
ing and side-collision warning/pre- 
vention. Together these features 
comprise a rudimentary highway 
auto-piloting function. Tesla still re- 
quires drivers to hold on to the 


wheel and pay attention. The com- 
pany has had a couple of cars crash 
while in Autopilot mode. 

Never one to hedge a deadline, 
Tesla CEO Elon Musk has said his 
company would have fully autono- 
mous cars on the road by the end of 
the decade. And here it's good to 
note how much Tesla's human-fac- 
tors engineering pioneered other 
kinds of bum laziness. With the key 
fob in the pocket of your favorite 
frayed cargo pants, you merely walk 
up to your Tesla and the door latch 
pops up as you reach for it. By the 
time you sit down, the car is already 
started; just put your foot on the 


brake, select your direction, D or R, 
and go. 

The Tesla experience changed au- 
tomobiles, particularly the operative 
definition of “easy." In your typical 
well-heeled sedan, be it Audi or 
BMW, Cadillac or Infiniti, the head- 
lights come on automatically and 
dim so as not to blind an oncoming 
car. Mercedes uses face-feature al- 
gorithms and temperature sensors 
to detect fatigue. The car will find a 
hotel for you before you realize you 
need a good lay down. 

Of course, we all know the human 
burden that is parking. The good 
news is that most auto makers now 


offer parking-assistance systems 
that will identify available parking 
places— in the case of Manhattan, 
they are all in Queens— and then 
take over like a harbor pilot, gently 
easing the car into the spot, nose-in, 
nose-out, parallel or, in the case of 
Tesla, perpendicular. 

Mercedes-Benz is the first major 
auto maker to hard-wire their cars 
for vehicle-to-infrastructure (V2X) 
communications that would enable a 
real-time, cloud-computed model of 
city streets and available parking in 
the area. When you put the two 
technologies together— autonomous 
driving and self-parking— the mix- 


ture practically explodes with possi- 
bilities that could transform civil ar- 
chitecture and city planning. 

Imagine automobiles that drop their 
passengers off at the door of their 
workplace, the doctor's office, a 
shopping mall, and then retreat to 
park themselves, returning when 
summoned to pick up. Tesla has had 
summoning for a while, but it was 
intended for people's driveways. The 
recent Enhanced Autopilot update 
will allow the car to negotiate more 
complex, low- speed environments. 

That's right: No more crossing 
the burning asphalt to get to Nord- 
strom. Easy. 


Launder Languidly 

Repeated trips to the dry cleaner are a drag anytime, but especially so when 
your highest ambition is to lie motionless under a tree. Besides, subjecting a 
linen dress— which you wore for only a few hours— to an elaborate chemical rig- 
marole is overkill. To refresh gently worn clothes with only a modicum of effort, 
try hanging them in the LG Styler [shown closed and open below]. Designed to 
sit in a walk-in closet [no plumbing required], this appliance uses a combination 
of steam and a touch of heat to eliminate odors and relax subtle wrinkles. A bar 
for hanging up garments like shirts and dresses will give clothes a gentle shake 
while the Styler works its magic. A special spot on the door for pants aims to 
help them maintain their crisp crease. $7,999, lg.com 






Get Walloped by a 
Lounge Chair 


Why wait for a visit to a nail salon or airport terminal to submit to the minis- 
trations of a massage chair? This compact model— handsome enough to grace 
your living room— does more than jiggle. Using mechanically manipulated balls 
and rollers embedded in its back, the seat will gamely knead, tap and dig into 
trigger points along your neck, shoulders and upper and lower back. The foot- 
rest flips out to reveal two compartments; slide in your feet and calves, and 
the contraption will squeeze your lower legs in a wavelike pattern while rollers 
invigorate the soles of your feet. All you do is sit there and discreetly moan. 
uDiva Classic Massage Sofa, $2, 499, us.osim.com 


Nap Commandingly 

Anyone who is serious about napping 
knows that all white noise is not created 
equal. At one end of the spectrum is 
the tinny shhh that smartphone white- 
noise apps emit. At the other end, the 
rich, soporific whooooooshhhh of the 
Snooz. A whirring fan inside the gizmo 
produces full-bodied sound as loud as 
71 dBA [measured from 2 feet away]. 
Unlike a table fan, the Snooz moves 
barely any air, so you won't catch a chill 
while you slumber. It also uses very little 
electricity [from 1.2 to 5.4 watts, de- 
pending on which of the 10 power set- 
tings you choose]. A companion app 
lets you control the Snooz from the far 
side of your king-size bed— but ideally 
you'll be too drowsy to use it. $79, 
getsnooz.com 



Surf in the Breeze 


So you've settled into your 
poolside lounger with a fully 
charged laptop and plans to 
spend the afternoon perus- 
ing Instagram while compari- 
son-shopping for used Kar- 
mann Ghias. An admirable 
goal. But don't underestimate 
how stressful web surfing can be. 

To keep your cool when you chance 
upon a frenemy's irksome humble 
brag, plug the Arctic Breeze Mobile 
Mini USB Fan into your laptop's side. It 
provides a surprisingly forceful breeze, 
and the gooseneck design lets you aim 
the airflow where it counts. Don't be 
intimidated by the whirring blades; 
the fan comes to a halt with the 
slightest touch. $9, orctic.oc 






MY SUMMERTIME 
GUILTY PLEASURE 


f " A 

“For me, it's shutting all the 
curtains and binge watching 
true-crime documentaries in the 
middle of the day. The sun 
causes aging and cancer. BBQs 
are filled with fatty foods, and 
drunk humans are generally aw- 
ful. Needless to say, I feel very 
little guilt about my lazy sum- 
mer choices." 






' What shelter to grow ripe is ours? 
What leisure to grow wise?’ 

—Matthew Arnold 
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Escape From 
The Hamptons 

A five-minute ferry ride away. 
Shelter Island offers scant 
traffic and gentler prices. 


BY AMY GAMERMAN 


MANHATTAN INTERIOR DESIGNER Kevin Roberts 
owns a beach house in the Hamptons with his partner 
and husband, Timothy Haynes. But when he wants to 
get away from it all, Mr. Roberts jumps on the ferry 
for a five-minute ride from the South Fork to Shelter 
Island, N.Y., where he owns not one, but two antique 
homes on Gardiners Creek. 

"My house in the Hamptons is kept by 20 minions 
running around,” said Mr. Roberts, who often meets 
clients there. On Shelter Island, he reads, gardens and 
kayaks between his Dutch gambrel cottage and his 19th 
century farmhouse, on facing sides of the creek. "I like 
to mow the lawn myself,” he said. "It's so private and 
old-fashioned, and it feels so authentic in every way.” 

Please turn to page W10 




GET AWAY Shelter Island offers good sailing, top; clockwise from top right: Patrick Parcells is selling this 5,000-square-foot home for $5,675 million; the pool and greenhouse at Mr. Parcells's property; 
local shops; Sunset Beach; the dining room of Stephen Harvey and Perry Sayles; the exterior of the home, which they bought for $765,000 in 2014; they spent another $410,000 on improvements. 


HOUSE CALL | JAMES PATTERSON 

ALONG CAME 
A WRITER 

The prolific author grew up along 
the Hudson River in upstate New York; 
today he has an ocean view in Palm Beach. 


James Patterson , 70, has 
written more than 150 nov- 
els, including “Pottymouth 
and Stoopid” (Jimmy), for 
middle-schoolers, and “Mur- 
der Games ” (Little, Brown). 
He spoke with Marc Myers. 

When I was 11, 1 watched 
my best friend ride his sled 
down an icy hill and fly into 
a busy street. His sled 


passed under a moving car 
and shot out the other side 
safely, but the car's under- 
side sheared his scalp. He 
needed 100 stitches. That's 
when I realized life can be 
taken away in the blink of an 
eye. 

I grew up in Newburgh, 
N.Y., in the 1950s and early 
'60s. My grandparents had 

Please turn to page Wll 



OPEN BOOK James Patterson, right, at publisher Hachette Book 
Group offices in Manhattan. His home in Palm Beach, Fla., above. 



HOUSE 
OF THE DAY 

wsj.com/houseoftheday 



Ibiza, Spain 
A minimalist home on 
the Spanish island 



New York 

A Manhattan townhouse 
for $10 million 



Malibu, Calif. 

A modern beach house 
with a view 


SCOTT EVERTS/SAE PHOTOGRAPHY TOM GRIMES IBIZA SOTHEBY'S INTERNATIONAL REALTY DOROTHY HONG FOR THE WALL STREET JOURNAL (7) 
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Shelter Island— an 8,000-acre 
island wedged between Long Is- 
land's North and South Forks that 
can only be reached by ferry or 
private plane— draws a moneyed 
crowd in search of a more laid- 
back vibe, along with a rich his- 
tory, good sailing, scant traffic and 
more attractively priced vacation 
homes than can be found in the 
nearby Hamptons. 

"Last year, we sold $60 million 
in real estate on Shelter Island— 
that was a banner year," said Pe- 
nelope Moore, a real-estate agent 
with Saunders & Associates. "What 
we are hearing from buyers is that 
the Hamptons are great, but they 
are getting too congested— the 
people that come over here want 
to be in a quieter place." 

Shelter Island, whose core pop- 
ulation of about 2,400 burgeons to 
10,000 in season, has been a vaca- 
tion destination since the 1870s, 
when a group of clergymen cre- 
ated a summer retreat of ginger- 
bread cottages for Methodist camp 
meetings. A large hotel was built 
soon after: Sections of the golf 
course at the private Gardiner's 
Bay Country Club date to 1896. 

Many Shelter Islanders have 
deep roots there— some can trace 
their family history on the island 
back to the Colonial period— and 
are wary of overdevelopment. Con- 
cerned by the prospect of a free- 
wheeling Airbnb-style tourist cul- 
ture, the island's town board 
recently passed a measure to regu- 
late short-term rentals, which pre- 
vents property owners from rent- 
ing out their homes more than 
once in a two-week period. 

"You never want to say no, but 
we also want Shelter Island to stay 
quiet," said Craig Wood, Shelter 
Island town assessor. 

The market for vacation homes 
has tightened, with sales prices that 
are now surpassing prerecession 
levels in some categories. "Under $1 
million, I have very little to show," 
said Catherine Debackere, an agent 
with Daniel Gale Sotheby's Interna- 
tional Realty. On the high end, she is 
showing a 5,400-square-foot home 
priced at $4.7 million; "If that house 
were in the Hamptons, it would be 
$6 million at least," she said. 

"It's not precious, and people sort 
of want to keep it that way— thank 
God that ferry keeps people away," 
said Mr. Roberts, who bought his 
first home— Creek Cottage, a Dutch 
gambrel built for the island's first 
chaplain in the 1730s— for $1.25 mil- 
lion in 2014, according to public re- 
cords. The cottage is set within the 
gates of Sylvester Manor, a 243-acre 
nonprofit educational farm with a 
1737 Georgian manor house that has 
remained in the same family for 11 
generations— and which had long 
fascinated Mr. Roberts. 

Shortly after he bought the cot- 
tage, Mr. Roberts learned a pictur- 
esque 19th-century yellow farm- 
house opposite the creek was for 
sale. "When it looked like someone 
was going to buy it and rip it 
down, I threw all caution to the 
winds and bought it." 

Mr. Roberts paid $1.6 million 
last year for the house, called the 
Homestead, records show. He has 
stabilized an original circa-1750 
portion, put on a wood shake roof, 
and is in the process of installing a 
heating and cooling system— part 
of a continuing restoration. He 
said the cost far exceeds any rea- 
sonable return on his investment. 
"It has nothing to do with real- es- 
tate values— but a love for the is- 
land and an interest in preserving 


IT TAKES TWO Manhattan interior designer Kevin Roberts, above right, first purchased Creek Cottage, above and top right. Later, he bought a 19-century farm- 
house, below, which faces his cottage across the creek. Mr. Roberts owns a house in the Hamptons but says he uses these two homes to get away from it all. 
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COME SAIL AWAY The waterfront 
home of Bill Persky, an Emmy-award 
winning producer, director and writer, 
and his wife, Joanna Patton, below. 
The contours of the couple's main 
house evoke a billowing sail. 




two historic properties," said Mr. 
Roberts, who intends to bequeath 
both homes to Shelter Island when 
he dies. 

Some rooms are being left in 
their faded glory— like the dining 
room with peacock wallpaper dat- 
ing to 1907 and a centuries-old 
sideboard, which Mr. Roberts 
bought from Glorian Dorsey, the 
83-year-old matriarch of the fam- 
ily who had owned the house since 
prerevolutionary times. "That 
wallpaper was given to Glorian 
Dorsey's grandmother on her wed- 
ding day. It's peeling off and I'll 
never touch it," said Mr. Roberts. 

"I love what he's doing— he's 
made wonderful changes," said Ms. 
Dorsey, who has become a close 
friend, staying in her old pink bed- 
room on visits from her home in 
Maryland. 

Ms. Dorsey doesn't approve of 
other changes to the island— nota- 
bly, Sunset Beach, the celebrity- 
friendly hotel and restaurant that 
Andre Balazs opened in 1997. 
"Shelter Island was not a fancy 
place, not until Andre Balazs ru- 
ined it," Ms. Dorsey said. "The se- 
cret got out. There are a lot of 
people with too much money and 
not enough taste." Mr. Balazs 


couldn't be reached for comment. 

Bill Persky, an Emmy-award 
winning producer, director and 
writer whose credits include "The 
Dick Van Dyke Show," "That Girl" 
and "Kate & Allie," built a water- 
front home on West Neck Bay 20 
years ago after spotting the site 
from his boat. 

Mr. Persky, 85, and 
his wife, Joanna Pat- 
ton, spent close to 
$2 million to cre- 
ate their com- 
pound: a 2-acre 
property shaded 
by Norwegian 
spruce trees, with 
a 2,500-square- 
foot main house 
whose contours evoke 
a billowing sail, as well as 
a guesthouse and a pool. 

"It's not like the Hamptons 
where there are a thousand places 
to go— there's one coffee shop and 
you see everybody there," said Mr. 
Persky, who is more likely to be 
found at the annual firehouse bar- 
becue than a bash at Sunset Beach. 
"There's never any traffic— I don't 
think we have a traffic light." 
(Shelter Island has no traffic 
lights. "And in the winter they re- 


move some of the 'Stop' signs," 

Ms. Moore said.) 

Stephen Harvey, an Egyptolo- 
gist, and his partner, Perry Sayles, 
a designer, bought a 1778 Colonial 
farmhouse for $765,000 in 2014 af- 
ter selling their home in Saga- 
ponack. "It was 'On Goldman 

Pond'," said Mr. Harvey, 51, 
of his former Hamptons 
neighborhood and its 
investment-banker 
denizens. 

The couple 
spent another 
$410,000 on im- 
provements. While 
digging a pool 
trench, they discov- 
ered a trove of arti- 
facts: bits of shell- 
edged pearlware, a Native 
American grinding stone, a 
pitchfork and a broken champagne 
flute dating from about 1810. 
"There's this layering, and the feel- 
ing of all these families who have 
come and gone," Mr. Harvey said. 

Other vestiges of Shelter Is- 
land's past are disappearing. All 
but a few of the tiny fisherman's 
shacks that once dotted Little Ram 
Island, a narrow peninsula, have 
been replaced by sprawling multi- 


million-dollar homes. 

Nor is the island immune to 
Hamptons-style spats between 
neighbors. In Dering Harbor— a 
tiny village with a year-round pop- 
ulation of 11, according to a 2016 
U.S. Census Bureau estimate— vil- 
lage authorities have taken resi- 
dents to court for planting hedges 
without permits. 

Patrick Parcells, who is selling 
his 5,000-square-foot home in Der- 
ing Harbor Village for $5,675 mil- 
lion, ran an unsuccessful 2014 
campaign for mayor of Dering Har- 
bor against the incumbent Tim 
Hogue— currently serving his 13th 
two-year term. More recently, he 
has challenged the eligibility of 
some voters in village elections— 
notably, out-of-state adult off- 
spring of vacation-home owners. 

"I love the village and I'm going 
to continue to live in it, but the 
people who run the village have 
been running it for 30 years," said 
Mr. Parcells, a 66-year-old retired 
banker. "The mayor in particular is 
very litigious." 

Mr. Hogue defended his role in 
hedge-gate. "You need to apply for 
a permit for a hedge, which is con- 
sidered a fence," he said. 

Mr. Parcells said his six-bedroom 
house is too big for his family now 
that his son is in college. The home 
and its 7.6 acres are part of a 19- 
acre property that Mr. Parcells pur- 
chased for $2 million in 2001; once 
an arboretum, it features an allee 
of weeping beech trees, a 19th-cen- 
tury barn and a restored glass 
conservatory. 

Mr. Parcells, who is reserving 3 
acres for a smaller home, said his 
political opponents are still good 
neighbors. "We play golf," he said. 
"We don't agree about everything, 
but we're able to get along." 
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built a small restaurant and, be- 
hind it, a house and two cottages. 
My family first lived in one of the 
cottages— two parents and three 
kids in two small bedrooms. 

I loved walking in the woods 
and making up adventure stories 
about Indians— no cowboys. We 
lived there until I was 6. Then we 
moved into another tiny two-bed- 
room house— the kind you 
wouldn't notice driving by. 

My father, Charles, had grown 
up in Newburgh's poorhouse. His 
mother was a charwoman, and for 
cleaning bathrooms there, she and 
my father were given a single 
room. He was naturally smart and 
went on to attend Hamilton Col- 
lege on a scholarship. 

My father never knew his dad, 
so he wasn't fully aware of his role 
as a parent. The guy tended to be 
emotionally cautious and with- 
holding. The only time I remember 
him giving me a hug was on his 
deathbed. 

My maternal grandparents as- 
sumed a parental role. “You won't 
play in the NBA," my grandmother 
told me, “but you can achieve 
other things you want to do." 

My grandfather was similarly 
encouraging. Before he built his 
restaurant, he drove a delivery 
truck. Once a week in the summer, 
I'd accompany him. 

As we drove over Storm King 
Mountain on our way to West 
Point, he'd sing in his horrendous 
voice. He said, “Whatever you do 
in life, make sure you're singing 
when you go over the mountain to 
work in the morning." I still do. 

My Newburgh neighborhood 
was a combination of African- 
American children, farm kids and 
the offspring of military families 
stationed at nearby Stewart Air 
Force Base. That was a sad thing 
for me. I lost many close friends 
when they moved away to other 
Air Force bases. 

When I was 11, my father gave 
up driving a bread truck to sell in- 
surance. We moved into a two- 
story house on North Street that 
was built in the 1930s and over- 


looked the Hudson River. I loved 
the view. 

My mother, Isabelle, taught in 
the local Catholic school that I at- 
tended, and I served Mass each 
day. Because I was a teacher's kid, 
an altar boy and first in my class, I 
tended to be bullied. One kid 
slapped me around two or three 
times a week. 

I asked my father to teach me 
to box, but he said, “Just stand up 
for yourself." So the next time I 
was roughed up, I threw as many 
slaps and punches as I could. 

Many landed, and the kid didn't 
bother me again. 

During my senior year in high 
school, my father received a pro- 
motion at the insurance company 
to run its office in Belmont, Mass. 
He wanted me to finish high 
school in Newburgh first and to go 
on to college. 

Right after my senior year, I 
tried selling encyclopedias but quit 
after a day. I learned the tricks to 
get people to buy them, but I 
couldn't knock on doors and 
shame strangers into spending 
money they didn't have. 

Instead, I landed a job as an 
aide at a psychiatric hospital in 
Belmont. I worked the overnight 
shift and began reading everything 
that I could find. I was especially 
taken with Jerzy Kosinski and 
Evan S. Connell Jr. Both were con- 
cise storytellers. 

After I graduated from Manhat- 
tan College in 1969, 1 got a full 
scholarship to Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity's English graduate program. I 
dropped out after a year. This was 
near the end of the Vietnam War, 
and to keep my high draft lottery 
number, I had to leave school. 

I put together an ad book and 
went to see the creative director 
of J. Walter Thompson in New 
York. He was a friend of a friend. I 
also brought along two short sto- 
ries. He read one of them during 
our meeting and hired me as a ju- 
nior copywriter. 

I first lived in New York's Wash- 
ington Jefferson hotel on West 
51st Street, which had a bright red 
cross outside my window that 



THRILL SEEKER James Patterson, above, in Newburgh, N.Y., in 1953, and in 
his high-school senior portrait in 1965, right. Below, a 2012 photo of the Palm 
Beach, Fla., home that Mr. Patterson shares with his wife. Sue. 




blinked all night. The wallpaper 
had little pendants. Someone had 
drawn an “X" in every one of 
them. I had to get out of there. 

Within a few years, when I was 
34, 1 became the agency's creative 
director. One of the lines I came 
up with was “I'm a Toys ‘R' Us 
Kid." Then in 1984, 1 became CEO 
of the agency's U.S. operations. 

While working there in 1976, 1 
sold my first book, “The Thomas 
Berryman Number," to Little, 
Brown. I left Thompson in 1996 to 
write full time. 

The big turning point in my 
writing career was the Alex Cross 
character I created for “Along 
Came a Spider." It convinced Larry 
Kirshbaum, the head of Time War- 
ner Books, the owner of Little, 
Brown, to make me a two-book 
deal. Then I was off to the races. 

Today, my wife, Sue, and I live 
in Palm Beach, Fla. Our house is 
larger than we need, but we 
wanted to live on the ocean. 

The person we bought it from 
had started a major renovation of 
the house but ran out of either pa- 
tience or money. We told the town 
that we'd take it over only if they'd 
let us put in large windows. Most 
of the other beachfront houses had 
small traditional windows. Reluc- 
tantly, they let us do it. 

I'm happiest when I'm in my of- 
fice writing in longhand and looking 
up occasionally at the water. Each 
time I do, the ocean is a different 
color and texture. It's like owning a 
great painting that changes shapes 
and colors all day long. 


The Randall Family of Companies 

An Experienced Leader in Coastal Real Estate Serving Eastern Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massachusetts 


LUXURY 
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REALTRENDS 

FIVE HUNDRED 



PageTaft.com 



Chatham MA 

Waterfront on 
Oyster River. 4 
bedroom 3.5 bath 
expanded Cape on 
1 .62 pastoral acres. 
Water access for 
boating. 

$2,900,000 

Chatham Office 
508.945.1856 



South Kingstown Rl 

Comfortable yet 
elegant oceanside 
living, steps to the 
Atlantic and views 
from every room. 
Wide open floor 
plan, high ceilings. 

$1,699,000 

Dan Babich 
860.212.8680 



Westbrook CT 

Spectacular 
waterfrtont 
location. Over 2.5 
acres with main 
home and carrige 
house awaits the 
discerning buyer. 

$2,549,000 

John Campbell 
203.245.1593 x1103 



Centerville MA 

Beautiful 
Contemporary 
waterfront estate on 
Lake Wequaquet 
with its own private 
beach. Gourmet 
kitchen & more. 

$2,200,000 

Osterville Office 
508.420.1130 



Watch Hill Rl 

Oceanfront Condo 
on Carousel Beach. 
Lovingly renovated 
turn-key and 
immaculate. Enjoy 
this setting of 
serenity. 

$1,300,000 

Judith Gauvain 
401.348.0700 



Old Saybrook CT 

Extraordinary 
attention to detail 
in this hilltop 
residence. Custom 
Post & Beam home 
with sweeping 
views. 

$1,999,000 

CT River Properties 
Team 

860.767.5390x3112 



Sandwich MA 

Fine home 
overlooking a water 
feature on the 18th 
green at The Ridge 
Club. Extensively 
remodeled, with 
heated gunite pool. 

$1,600,000 

Ridge Realty Office 
508.428.2770 


i 


North Kingstown Rl 



Wickford waterfront 
with beautiful views 
of the Harbor and 
marinas. Lots of 
windows, porches 
and patios to enjoy 
the vista. 

$1,200,000 

Sue Moore 
401.952.9164 



Branford CT 

Rare opportunity to 
enjoy spectacular 
views perched high 
above Branford 
Harbor. Direct 
Sound access from 
private jetty. 

$1,875,000 

Willard Finkle 
203.453.6511 x2123 


East Lyme, CT 

Norwich, CT 

Westerly, Rl 

Falmouth, MA 

Plymouth, MA 

Truro, MA 

Essex, CT 

Charlestown, Rl 

Barnstable, MA 

Harwich Port, MA 

Provincetown, MA 

Wellfleet, MA 

Guilford, CT 

South Kingstown, Rl 

Bourne, MA 

Marion, MA 

Ridge Realty, MA 

Yarmouth Port, MA 

Madison, CT 

North Kingstown, Rl 

Brewster, MA 

Orleans, MA 

Sandwich, MA 

vacationcapecod.com 

Mystic, CT 

Watch Hill, Rl 

Chatham, MA 

Osterville, MA 

South Yarmouth, MA 

vacationrentalsri.com 
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MANSION 

LIVING HISTORY 

Gilded Grandeur. Bad Timing. 

A London mansion hits the market at nearly $46 million amid political uncertainty 



BY RUTH BLOOMFIELD 


WHOEVER GAVE Mansion House 
its name went straight to the 
point: This five-story behemoth in 
London measures 11,075-square- 
feet and was built to impress, with 
towering columns and an elaborate 
classical pediment. 

However the name is misleading 
in one respect. Although the prop- 
erty is 112 years old, it has never 
actually been a house— until now. 
After serving as a company head- 
quarters and political command 
post, it has been converted into a 
seven-bedroom house, listed for al- 
most $46 million. The price tag in- 
cludes all its furniture and fittings, 
down to the artwork (a bronze 
nude by Rodin stands in the main 
living room). 

Mansion House's new identity 
was given to it by London-based 
luxury developer Saigol DDC. In 
2013, when London's prime prop- 
erty market was skyrocketing, it 
bought the building in Westmin- 
ster, home of the British govern- 
ment. 

The building, designed by archi- 
tect Horace Field and built in 1905, 
was originally the London office of 
the North Eastern Railway Com- 
pany at a time when the railways 
were the locomotive of Britain's 
expanding industrial power. 

In 1982, the centrist Social 
Democratic Party (since renamed 
the Liberal Democrats) took over 
the building. The party had been 
founded the year before and Man- 
sion House— then known simply as 
4 Cowley Street— was conveniently 
close to parliament. The Liberal 
Democrats remained there until 
2011, when the run-down building 
was listed for $14 million. 

Saigol's renovation concen- 
trated on restoring the property's 
original features— the dark wood 
paneling in the main reception 
rooms and the central staircase. A 
lavish cupola lights the stairs, a 
glass dome decorated with gold 
leaf and a confection of plaster 
scrolls and flowers. 

With Calacatta Oro marble and 


parquet flooring, chandeliers 
hanging and a gray/white/taupe 
color palette, Mansion House is an 
exercise in grandeur. In addition to 
seven bedrooms and seven bath- 
rooms, the house includes a dining 
room, formal and informal living 
rooms, a media room, wine room 
and staff quarters. 

Outside is a walled backyard 
and a roof terrace with views of 
the Houses of Parliament and the 
peak of Big Ben. The basement 
features a pool tiled in gold, green 
and bronze mosaic tiles, as well as 
a hot tub and sauna. 

When Saigol bought the prop- 
erty, offices across London were 
being converted into luxury homes 
to satisfy raging demand from in- 
ternational buyers. But since 2014, 
a combination of tax increases and 
the fallout from Brexit has seen 
prices fall substantially. 

The stamp duty bill for anyone 
who pays $46 million for a prime 
residence in the U.K. would be 
about $5.4 million. For a second 
home, that bill would increase to 
about $6.8 million. 


Mansion House officially went 
on the market in May but has been 
offered "off market" since the 
start of the year— an arrangement 
where key clients are invited to 
see a property in advance of its of- 
ficial launch. Charles Lloyd, a di- 
rector at Savills and one of Man- 
sion House's two selling agents, 
said it attracted global interest, 


but no buyer, and its original ask- 
ing price of $54.77 million was 
rapidly adjusted. 

Tax and politics aside, Mansion 
House's location may be a disad- 
vantage. Westminster lacks the 
boutiques, bars and restaurants of 
the prime heartland areas. But 
Alastair Nicholson, a director of 
Knight Frank and the other selling 




LIVING LARGE Mansion House, top, 
measures 11,075 square feet and has 
lavish classical details. The home has 
seven bedrooms and seven bath- 
rooms, as well as two living rooms, 
above left, and a chef's kitchen, left. 
Above, a glass dome decorated with 
gold leaf and intricate plasterwork. 

agent, believes this won't be an 
obstacle. "It is quiet, but you are 
close to the River Thames and you 
can be anywhere in 10 minutes," 
he said. 

And the fact that this month's 
general election has left the Brit- 
ish government in disarray might 
be a silver lining for Mansion 
House. 

The pound, already weak 
against the dollar and euro, has 
tumbled still further, making the 
giant house a— relative— bargain to 
overseas buyers. 


PRIVATE PROPERTIES | CANDACE TAYLOR 

Steve Case Asks $49.5 Million for Estate 



ADVERTISEMENT 


Distinctive Properties 


UNITED STATES 


MIAMI BEACH, 

FLORIDA, USA 



Blue Diamond | Largest oceanfront penthouse 
in Miami Beach on 44+45 floor. Spectacular 
8BD/11BA, 2 half BA, East-West flow-thru 
design, unobstructed views of ocean, city & 
bay, 7 terraces, 3 private pools, 9700 square 
feet, 2 kitchens + oceanfront cabana, 4 parking 
spaces. Suites can be sold separately. 


Asking 

$17,000,000 

Michele Redlich 

michele@investmiamibeach.com 

C. 305.725.3119 


BANKER □ 


GLOBAL 

LUXURY 



Distinctive Properties. 

Select Residential Listings on Friday. 
List Your Property Today. 

Call +44 (0) 207 572 2124 
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America Online co-founder 
Steve Case is selling Merry- 
wood, a childhood home of 
Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis, 
for $49.5 million. 

Located in the affluent 
Washington, D.C., suburb of 
McLean, Va., the property is 
the most expensive on the 
market in the area and would 
set a record if it sells anywhere 
near its asking price, according 
to Mark C. Lowham of TTR 
Sotheby's International Realty, 
who has the listing with Juli- 
ana E. May of JLL. Mr. 

Lowham said the property also 
set a record the last time it 
sold, which was to Mr. Case in 
2005 for $24.5 million. 

Located on the banks of the 
Potomac River, the 7-acre es- 
tate is about 8 miles from 
downtown Washington. Its 
Georgian-style house measures 
about 23,000 square feet with 
nine bedrooms. Merrywood 
was renovated but a number of 


original details remain, such as 
elaborate plaster moldings. On 
the second floor, the master 
suite includes his-and-hers 
dressing rooms, a study and a 
gym. 

The gated estate 
has rolling lawns 
and formal gar- 
dens, including 
a series of 
"garden 
rooms" for 
gatherings. The 
grounds also in- 
clude a swimming 
pool, a tennis court and a 
pavilion containing an indoor 
lap pool, kitchen, gym and 
changing rooms. A carriage 
house provides parking for four 
cars, a security office and staff 
quarters. 

Merrywood became the pri- 
mary home of the young Jac- 
queline Bouvier in the 1940s, 
when her mother married the 
property's owner. Standard Oil 


heir Hugh D. Auchincloss, ac- 
cording to the book "Jacqueline 
Bouvier Kennedy Onassis: A 
Life." 

Mr. Lowham said the Cases 
are selling because they 
are empty-nesters 
and are traveling 
more. They also 
plan to spend 
more time at 
their farm in 
Warrenton, and 
they recently ac- 
quired an apart- 
ment in Washington, 
Mr. Lowham said. They also 
own a winery. Early Mountain 
Vineyards, in Madison County. 
Mr. Case, who resigned his 
post as chairman of AOL 
Time Warner in 2003, is cur- 
rently chief executive of invest- 
ment firm Revolution. His wife 
Jean is Chairman of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. The 
Cases couldn't be reached for 
comment. 




PASTA HEIR 
LISTS SWISS 
ESTATE 


A Swiss estate owned for de- 
cades by a branch of the Barilla 
family, founders of the pasta 
company, is asking 70 million 
Swiss francs, or roughly $72 
million. 

Known as Domaine Pre Saint 
Jean, the roughly 10-acre estate 
located just outside Geneva in 
the wealthy suburb of Vandoeu- 
vres is among the most expen- 
sive homes for sale in Switzer- 
land right now, according to 
listing agent Alexander Kraft of 
Sotheby's International Realty 
France— Monaco. 

Owner Riccardo Barilla said 
his branch of the family sold 
their stake of the family busi- 
ness in the 1970s, after which 
his parents moved from Italy to 
Switzerland; the company is now 
owned by his cousins. 

Mr. Barilla, a banker, said he 
first moved into Domaine Pre 
Saint Jean as a teenager in the 
1970s, when his parents bought 
the house. He inherited the es- 
tate a few years ago and reno- 
vated it. 

The main house measures 
about 9,470 square feet with 
four bedrooms, Mr. Kraft said. A 
renovated barn serves as a 
guest house; a former stable 
now includes three apartments. 
Mr. Barilla obtained permits for 
two more houses to be built. 

Mr. Barilla said he and his 
wife initially planned to live in 
the house once the renovation 
was completed, but they now 
want to relocate to Italy. 
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One of only 12 Exclusive Private Custom Estates at the Montage 
Laguna Beach 7,500 sq.ft luxury estate features five-star amenities available 
in the privacy of your own home, four master suites, contemporary elegance 
with concrete, mahogany, stone and bronze details, panoramic Pacific ocean 
views, pool, two spas, two-story waterfall, smart home with top security 
features, additional 3,000 sq.ft basement with endless possibilities. 

$21 ,995,000 21 MontageWay.com 

Villa Real Estate 

Shana Spitzer & Laura Roche 

phone: 949.338.1070 or 949.836.4751 


ADVERTISEMENT 



CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


2 Amherst Street. Considered valuable to the City and listed on the National 
Register, this commercial property located on Upper East Bay Street originally 
served as a fine Charleston Residence. The building is currently used as Office 
Space and is zoned Limited Business. The potential for this historic gem could 
include mixed use, residential and a myriad of commercial use. Approximately 
4,51 3 sq.ft. 

$1 ,998,000 www.handsomeproperties.com 

Handsome Properties 
Debbie Fisher 

phone: 843.810.4110 (M) 843.727.6460 



Magnificent granite Chateau with ruggedly beautiful oceanfront. Dramatic 
& distinctive with extravagant finishes. Slate roof, bird’s eye maple ceilings, 
cherry paneled den, stone fireplace, heated granite floors. Materials & 
craftsmanship are exceptional. 400 ft of ocean, panoramic views, rolling surf. 
±2 hours from international airport. 10 min to amenities. 

$1 million USD. http://novascotiaoceanfrontforsale.com/ 

Land & Sea Real Estate 
Sheila Sinnott 

phone: 1 .902.624.1 991 email: sinnott@1 novascotia.com 



CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 

20 South Battery. Built in 1843 by Samuel N. Stevens and renovated in 1874 
by Col. Richard Lathers, The Stevens-Lathers House overlooks White Point 
Garden. This handsome mansion on a deep lot is made up of a private residence 
of 5 bedrooms, 4 full and 2 half baths, and the charming Battery Carriage House 
Inn which includes 8-11 operational guest suites. Total square footage of the 
private residence as well as the Inn is approximately 1 5,699. 

$5,399,000 www.handsomeproperties.com 

Handsome Properties 
Debbie Fisher 

phone: 843.810.4110 (M) 843.727.6460 (0) 



LAKE GEORGE, COLORADO 


Rocky Mountains, South Platte River. Contemporary Style on the River - 
Gated 140± acre (shared amenity community) on the trout filled South Platte 
River 4,000+ sf 3 bed / 5 bath 40’x20’ great room w/ 1 3’ ceilings and 53’ 
deck overlooking the river. +Spa deck, gameroom, wine room. Sportsmen’s 
Paradise is surrounded by National Forest, Nature, Wildlife, Hiking, Fishing, 
Gem & Mineral Prospecting, ATV Trails. 

$1 ,970,000 www.940EastPlatte.com 


Owner/Builder 

phone: 719.839.0888 



Live a fabulous Urban Lifestyle in vibrant downtown St. Petersburg. 3 
blocks from the water, artfully designed townhomes now under construction 
on a private, gated lane. Totaling 2,335 sq. ft., 3 bedrooms, 3 V 2 baths, 2 
car garage, private elevator, and amazing rooftop terrace. Low HOA fees. 
Walking distance to world-class restaurants, museums, shopping, parks, 
marina, and Tampa Bay. 

From the $800’s to $900’s www.RegentLane.com 


NJR Property Investments LLC 

phone: 727.515.5556 email: natalie@njrdevelopment.com 



JOHN'S ISLAND - VERO BEACH, FLORIDA 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


PEORIA, ARIZONA 


Located where the “tropics begin” sits one of the most renowned 

seaside communities on the eastern coast with 3 miles of pristine beaches, 3 
championship golf courses, 17 Har-tru tennis courts, squash and Beach Club. 
This luxurious 5BR retreat offers 8,694± GSF, golf views, a pool, den, indoor/ 
outdoor living, summer kitchen, wine room and guest cabana. 

$4,200,000 JohnslslandRealEstate.com 


John’s Island Real Estate Company 

phone: 772.231 .0900 email: wj@johnsislandrealestate.com 


River front single family home on a double lot on the American River with 
stunning views, mature landscaping and diverse wildlife. Your own sanctuary 
only 8 miles from downtown. 51 00 s/f plus remote guest quarters/artist 
studio. 7 bedroom, 5+1/2 bath, temp, controlled wine room, outdoor spa, 
swimming pool and more. 

$1 ,795,000 www.9783miradelrio.com 

Dunnigan Realtors 
Tim Collom, Realtor 

phone: 91 6.247.8048 email: tim@timcollom.com 


Beautiful foothills of northwest Phoenix. Join the Movement. Live 
Happier™. Schedule your private tour of Trilogy and discover the perfect 
place for a happier life. Perfect for your next chapter, homeowners enjoy 
two stylish resort clubs and a packed social calendar with events, parties, 
clubs and trips to exciting destinations. Grand Opening Now! Second Resort 
Club and New Models! 

Mid $200’s to $700’s trilogylife.com/Vistancia 

Trilogy® at Vistancia® 

55+ Golf Resort Community 

phone: 855.451.0964 




KIAWAH ISLAND, SOUTH CAROLINA 


CRAZY MOUNTAINS, EAST OF BOZEMAN, MONTANA ORLANDO, FLORIDA 



With 3,832 square feet, 4 bedrooms, 4 baths and 2 half baths, 59 
Surfsong Road features spectacular Atlantic Ocean views and 10 miles of 
sandy beach just steps away. Offered separately or together with a large lot 
next door, it’s perfect for a seaside family estate with multiple dwellings. A 
Kiawah Island Club Membership is available with this property. 

$2,650,000 or $8,250,000 w/lot kiawahisland.com/real-estate 


Alta Vista Ranch- 440 acres A spectacular retreat! Near Big Timber, 
Montana, National Forest, and Yellowstone River. Nice, secluded house. 3 
bedrooms, each with a private bath. 3-car garage. Barn. Springs. Wildlife. 
Birds. Pristine fields not grazed in 10 years. Qualifies for conservation 
easement and possible tax benefits. Note: This rare property has the privacy, 
beauty, location and feel of a large trophy ranch - at a fraction of the cost 
$1,175,000 (270 acres & house $885,000) MileHighMontana.com 


Twin Lakes is now selling homes from the $200s in the Orlando 
Area. Here residents will enjoy a magnificent 20,000 sq. ft. clubhouse with 
amenities that are usually reserved for fine resorts. The outstanding views and 
location are only surpassed by our cutting edge home styles and luxurious 
included features that are an upgrade to other builders. Twin Lakes is a 55+ 
Active Lifestyle Community. 

From the $200s TwinLakesFL.com 


Kiawah Island Real Estate Edward Clement, owner 

phone: 866.312.1780 e-mail: info@kiawahisland.com phone: 704.975.0205 


Twin Lakes 

phone: 407.499.8865 


To Advertise Call: +44 (0) 207-572-2124 
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The Spirit of Travel 

The new luggage. 


LOUIS VUITTON 














